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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


ye AVERAG# MAN is always ready to be fooled 
and when there is no one else to fool him, 
will make every effort to fool himself. Further 
more, he is willing to believe everything he reads 
or hears, trusting others more than he does himself, 
and placing greater confidence in rumor and hearsay 
than in his own five senses 

Not so very long ago, an announcement from 
Moscow revealed that Russian scientists had 
launched a manmade satellite. Without waiting 
to ascertain whether the new astral body was merely 
a press release or truly a reality, many Americans 
accepted the Russian disclosure at its face value 
and with the full assurance of ignorance passed 
judgment upon the new creation 

This readiness to believe anything brings to mind 
the diverting fairy story of The Emperor's Neu 
Clothes told by Hans Christian Andersen more than 
one hundred years ago. The citizens of Andersen's 
fictitious kingdom were not as silly as their modern 
counterparts for they were cowed into accepting a 
yarn that was not made of whole cloth or any cloth 
at all. To begin with, they were subject to an 
emperor who was more interested in beautiful new 
clothes than he was in enlightenment. Thus, he 
and all his subjects were easily duped by the two 
confidence men who invaded his kingdom. The two 
cheats declared themselves to be the greatest weav- 
ers imaginable and warned that “the fruit of their 
looms possessed the wonderful quality of being 
invisible to anyone who was unfit for the office he 
held, or was incorrigibly stupid 

Apparently, nobody in the kingdom trusted his 
own senses and the cheats easily perpetrated their 
great hoax. They wove nothing but dread and fear 
on their looms and when the emperor donned their 
nebulous creations, he was clad in only a figment 
of the imagination. In short, every citizen from the 
emperor down to the most humble serf, admitted 
to himself, but, of course, not to the world at large, 
that he “was unfit for the office he held, or was 
incorrigibly stupid.” It took a little child who, in 
all innocence, relied upon his own senses to lay 
bare the deception practiced upon men bullied into 
stupidity 

Another children's classic that comes to mind in 
connection with the Moscow announcement is an 
old English folk tale that has been retold so many 
times that a 1958 adaptation might not be amiss 


One bright summer afternoon, a little Rhode 
Island Red named Henny Penny, alias Chicken 
Licken and still better known as Chicken Little, was 
scratching gravel in a barnyard. Suddenly, a leaf 
fluttered down from a tree, casting a dark shadow 
upon the young pullet, then gently grazing her tail 
Poor Henny Penny was so frightened by the un 
expected traumatic experience that she scurried 
around the barnyard in all directions. She finally 
came to her senses and hustled off to report to the 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation that “the sky was 
upon the young pullet, then gently grazing her tail 


As she hurried along, she almost collided with 
Cocky Locky, an overconfident Plymouth Rock who 
was headed in the opposite direction. Cocky Locky 
naturally wanted to know what all the excitement 
was about. When Henny Penny advised him, he 
volunteered to become her fellow travel! So off 
they sped to the FBI 

But Cocky Locky was discomfited that Henny 
Penny should have been the one to discover that 
the sky was falling, and mumbled to himself, “Why 
couldn't the sky have fallen on me? Why does 
Henny Penny get all the breaks?’ Egotistical Cocky 
Locky wanted to be in on every big event! Wasn't 
he, after all, the leading chicken in the world and 
had not his forebears come over on the Maj flower? 
Suddenly, a thought occurred to him and he turned 
to Henry Penny and admonished her You ar 
making a fool of yourself in rushing to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Here you have had an 
earth shaking experience and do not have 
sense to report it to the Coast and Geodeti 


enough 


Survey 


This suggestion sounded sensible to Henny Penny 
and she willingly changed her course, followed 
closely by Cocky Locky. Soon, Ducky Daddles en 
countered the two wayfarers and was eager to learn 
their mission. Henry Penny, full of the importance 
of her discovery, confided, “Oh, Ducky Daddles 
the sky is falling and a piece of it landed on my 
tail. We are going to the Coast and Geodeti 
Survey to file an official report 

Ducky Daddles replied, ‘I should like to join 
your task force.” This pleased Cocky Locky no end 
because he wanted to tell how he had directed 
Henny Penny to the proper government agency 
But Ducky Daddles had many questions to ask 
“Do you have the piece of sky with y Henny 
Penny? What did it contain? How heavy was it? 
What color was it?” Did it smell of ozone? Did 
you feel a shock from the static electricity generated 
in its fall?” These questions simply dis 
poor Henny Penny but they irritated Cocky Locky 


mcerted 


To put an end to such nonsense, Cocky Locky 
silenced Ducky Daddles with corroborating testi 
mony: “Of course, what Henny Penny has told you 
is true.” But he could not refrain from adding, “A 
piece of the sky landed on Henry Penny's tail but 
the stupid idiot did not know what to do with her 
findings, I had to explain to her that they are of a 
scientific nature and should be reported to the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. After all, this is the Interna 
tional Geophysical Year Cocky Locky preened 
himself upon knowing how much more important 
it is to report scientifx it as tt 
make them. He did not impress the dubi Ducky 
Daddies, however. As a seasoned deflator of eg 
she facetiously interposed, “Henny Penny 
should be brought before the Securiti 
change Commission f « 

Laws 
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An encyclopedia isn’t good enough 


... Unless 
... Unless 


... unless 


... unless 


... Unless 


... Unless 


.. Unless, 


it is massively and continuously revised 


it describes the newest revolutions in science .... including even Sputnik 


it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 


curriculum 


it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 


interests 


because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 


documents 


it is endorsed by libraries and educators everywhere 


LIKE THE 1958 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


BE BBRER ALANIS. 
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The Encyclopedia 


VERICANA 
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« The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 46,N. Y 
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Awards 


Recipient of the 1957 DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO 
BROOKLYN AWARD presented by the Library Asso 
ciates of Brooklyn College, is Dr. George Sherman 
Avery, Jr., director of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
The award is presented annually to a Brooklyn 
resident who has achieved distinction in his feld 
of endeavor, or to a nonresident who has made a 
valuable contribution to the well-being of the 
borough 

The first $2,000 FOLLETT BEGINNING-TO-READ 
AWAKD was presented to Elizabeth Guilfoile for 
Nobody Listens to Andrew, judged the best book 
of this type in the first annual competition 

Edith Hamilton, author of The Echo of Greece, 
The Roman Way, Prophets of Israel and other 
books, has been elected to membership in the 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. Her 
translation of Prometheus Bound was pe rformed in 
Athens last summer 

Radio's “Carnival of Books 
selected for the 1957 THOMAS ALVA EDISON FOUN- 
DATION NATIONAL MASS MEDIA AWARD as “The 
Best Children's Radio Program The selection was 
made through written ballot by 62 national organi 
zations. Ruth Harshaw, hostess of the inter- 
views the author of a children’s book on each pro- 
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ve 

PLASTI-KLEER® 
DUPLEX - Adjustable 


program has been 


series 


ees. Smee 
~ 


gram and moderates a panel of school children who 
question the author, following Jack Lester 


tion of a selection from the tale 


natta 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


A step to interest technical graduates in scientifx 
information research careers has been taken jointly 
by the School of Library Science at Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio, and Esso Research and 
Engineering Company, Linden, N.J. The program 
provides that a selected graduate alternate between 
one semester of study at Western Reserve and one 
semester of professional work at Esso Research 
beginning at Esso Research. It is open t 
with an undergraduate major in chemistry or 
cal en neering who will be candidates for either 
the master's degree or the doctorate in 
ence, preferably the latter 

The work-study arrangement will continue until 
the recipient obtains the library science degree. The 
plan will start in the fall session of 1958 with one 
award and may be expanded in the future. While 
at the company, the award recipient will be em 
ployed in the newly set up Technical Information 
Division. Salary will be commensurate with that 
paid other employees with equivalent qualifications 
Applicants must meet the formal admiss 
ments of the School of Library Science 
ployment qualihcations of Esso Research 
neering Company 

Inquiries should be addressed to’ Dr 
Shera, Dean of the School of Library Science 
490) 
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LIFETIME BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Protect the Jacket AND THE BOOK! 


Only Bro-Dart offers . 


PAPER BACKING to cushion 


binding, speed jacketing, add 50% more circulations 


to book's life. . 


. . REINFORCED EDGE to protect top and 


bottom edges of book, prevent domage to spine. Edge 
is beneath Mylar Film to prevent picking and for easy 


shelving. 


Amazingly tough MYLAR® Film adds many circu- 


lations to life of book jacket cover. 


*feq d trade mork, 
E.1, duPont de Nemours & Co. 


90 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, NJ. © 


Bro Devit mous 
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February 10: 


OUR FAMILY WORSHIPS AT HOME 
Anna Laura and Edward W. Gebhard $2.50 
49 devotion-discussions for families with children over 9, 


SEVEN-MINUTE STORIES FOR CHURCH AND HOME 
Alice Geer Kelsey $2 
36 modern and olden-time stories on Bible passages, other themes, 


THE MAN WHO FEARED A BARGAIN 
Harold Goad Newsham $2 
15 sermons on Bible characters applying the sc iptures to today, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 
Cyril C. Richardson $3 
A clarification of what the classical doctrines attempt to express, 


PREFACE TO PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
Seward Hiltner $4 
The ministry and theory of shepherding, 








FRONTIER BISHOP 
Worth Marion Tippy $3.50 
Biography of Robert Richford Roberts, pionecr Methodist bishop. 


March 10: 


DANGEROUS FATHERS, PROBLEM MOTHERS, and 
TERRIBLE TEENS Carlyle Marney $2 


A book for every member of the family—to deepen family ties. 


JESUS AND HIS COMING 
J. A. T. Robinson $4 
What we can believe today about the second coming of Christ. 





Books published January 6: 
CHRIST BE WITH ME Waiter Russell Bowie $1.75 
LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES withiam Barclay $2 
1 BELIEVE Gerald Kennedy $1.25 
THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS Arnold B. Rhodes, editor $4.50 
THE DEATH OF CHRIST john Knox $2.75 


MELANCHTHON: THE QUIET REFORMER 
Clyde Manschreck $6 


EVANGELISM FOR TEEN-AGERS Howard W. Ellis Paper, $1 
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(Continued from page 588) To aid persons of ability and | 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Appli the library profession or to do advan 
cations must be filed on prescribed forms, which library science, the University of Illino: 
will be supplied on request School offers a program of financial a 
ss qualihed students. Applications for tl 


: ments are encouraged trom those wi 
The Drexel Institute Library School is offering 


three full tuition scholarships for the academic year 

1958-1959. Only American citizens who enter the 

full-time curriculum leading to the master's degree 

are eligible. Evidence of high academic achievement 

at an approved college or university, and of need 

for financial aid must be submitted. Applicants 

should apply to: Dean of the School of Library 

Science eel Institute of Technology, 32 and %* Over 30. Applications must be fil 

Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 4, Penn. Complete cre- Renewable 

dentials must be filed before April 15. Inquiries The Katharine L, Sharp Fellowshif 

concerning scholarship aid to foreign students pend of $600, and the Lois Wells Irwin 

should also be addressed to the dean with a grant of $500, both carrying exer on fror 
se tuition, available to any graduate stude enroll 


in the Library School. Full-time study quire 
Prizes to be known as the Awards for Excellence Niot renewable 


in Librarianship have been set up at the Institute of 
Librarianship of the University of Ankara, Turkey 
They are the gift of Emily Dean, U.S. Information 
Service librarian in Ankara ,who has made available 
the sum of 6,000 Turkish lira to finance several 
years annual prizes of 500, 200, and 100 Turkish ‘ 

lira. The prizes will be awarded students for the Teaching and research assistants 
excellence of theses presented in the fourth year of brary School; available to any graduate 
work in the Institute. Criterion for judging will be has had a full year of professional trainis 
usefulness of the work for furthering the develop- '# ulty rank of assistant, exemption 
ment of libraries in Turkey, and scholastic accom and a base salary of $3,600 for the a 
plishment. Winners will be selected from the gradu plus additional salary for the sur 
Appointments generally are made f 
Renewable 


prepare for college and university 
public library service, library work 
for work in all types of special librari 
Graduate college fellowshit Ava 
graduate students; carry exemption 
plus stipend of $1,200 to $1,500. I 
is required. Preference generally giver 


Scholarships, a substantial number 
emption from tuition and other fee 
hospital and medical; awarded annu 
Graduate College to students with 
lastic records 


ating class each year. Mrs. Dean has announced 
intention to establish in her will an endowment to 
perpetuate the prizes (Continued on page 392) 








Tough! Silent! Easy Handling! 


Deco ALL WELDED STEEL 
= Lele) Gag. 18] eo) <-> 


- You'll appreciate for years to come the toughness 
and durability of these all welded steel Book Trucks 
— plus silence — plus easy pushing or pulling! It’s 
quality all the way! Get Demco 3 Shelf Book 
Trucks, regular or display, you'll be glad you did! 





\U Uncersiae ot sneives coated“) End panels packed solidly ® Soft, rounded rubber tires ‘4) Rubber pletes and grommets 
with special sound absorb with sound-deadeningrock- insure free-wheeling that's eliminate aii metal contact 
ing material to reduce fibre smooth and quiet between casters and truck 
reverberation body 
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29th Edition of CHILTON’S AUTO REPAIR MANUAL 

—Covers 1958 Models! 
More pages—1,024! More illustrations—3,500! Promotion features a 
“Baker’s Dozen” sale—1 FREE with every 12 ordered. Ready Febru- 
ary 15, 1958. $7.95 (G) 


CHILTON’S AUTOMOTIVE JOB SHEETS 
By Harold S$. Bostwick and Randolph R. Barr 


Volume I. The Engine, with Supplement on the Fuel System, $3.80 
(E); Volume II. The Chassis, $2.45 (E); Volume III. The Auto- 
motive Electrical System, $2.45 (E); Teachers’ Manual and Source- 
book, $1.35 (E). January 2, 1958 publication. 


USING PUBLIC WAREHOUSES By John H. Frederick 
Basic book covering importance of public warehousing to the moving 
and storing of goods. Now ready. $5.00 (G) 


REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING AND COLD STORAGE 
By Raymond C. Gunther 


A practical handbook for all who design, install, maintain, or repair 
heat reduction equipment. Published Fall, 1957—A steady seller. 
1220 Pages! 482 Illustrations! Authoritative! $17.50 (G) 


AN APPROACH TO THE THEORY OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
By Sidney Weintraub 
Advanced economic theory. Publication, February Sth. $6.50 (EB) 


MATERIALS HANDLING APPLICATIONS By D. Oliphant Haynes 


Covers engineering, applications and operations of all kinds of equip- 
ment... 1,100 illustrations. Publication, March Ist. $12.50 (G) 


A companion volume to MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT, 
just published, $17.50 (G). Set of both books, handsomely boxed, 
$25.00 (SAVE $5.00). 

Coming 


JOURNALISM TODAY By Thomas E. Berry 
August, 1958. Paper, $4.75; Cloth, $6.50 


REBUILDING AND MAINTAINING AUTOMOBILE ENGINES By Harold T. Glenn 
September, 1958. $6.95 


PRINTING: CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOU By Philip Pollack 
October, 1958. $3.75 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL By Paul V.Reinartz November, 1958. $10.00 
INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP By Weber and Karnes Fall, 1958 
PRACTICAL DESIGN OF METAL STAMPINGS By Federico Strasser Fall, 1/958 


CHILTON COMPANY * BOOK DIVISION 
56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 








THE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
OF 


INSTRUCTION 
By Russell N. Cassel, Ed. D. 


A valuable, authoritative work 
of special value in training of 
teachers and prospective teach- 
ers. Well organized Thorough 
Readable— Interesting. 

Cloth, Price $2.25 


WINGS OVER THE CONGO 
By Frances N. Ahi 


(author of “Wings Over South America,” 
“Two Thousand Miles up the Amazon,” etc.) 


An authoritative work that 
sheds welcome light on an im- 
portant country in rapidly awak- 
ening Africa. Cloth, Price $3.00 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House 
Boston 20 























1958 GRAND europe 
TOUR OF 1th i 2 


conducted by G rato I ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New tk Public Library 


13 COUNTRIES 


SS UNITED STATES * JUNE 27-AUG. 19 
TOURIST $1335 © CABIN $1435 
or KLM Plight were * JULY 1-AUG. 16 
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AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd S$t., New York 36, N.Y. 


Q\)- TO HELP YOUR 
READERS KEEP 
PACE WITH INDUSTR 
AUTOMATION 


In PRACTICE 
S. E. Rusinoff 
$6.50 


re Cn ate eee ae thee Son velane ee, 
R48 EAST SBTH ST CHICAGO 3 ILL 





(Continued from page 990) 

Library assistantships, available to any graduate 
student enrolled in the Library School; carry fa 
ulty rank of assistant, exemption from tuition, and 
4 minimum base salary of $4,500 annually for 11 
months’ service and one month's vacation. Appoint 
ments generally are made for half-time. Library 
assistantships are all in the University of Illinois 
Library. Renewable 

Student assistantships, part-time, in vari 
partments of the University Library; availal bie 
undergraduate and graduate students. Do not carry 
exemption from tuition fees. Wage les range 
from 90 cents to $2 an hour 

All appointments are conditional upon acceptance 
of the student's application for admission to the 
Library School, For details of admission require 
ments and curriculum, consult the catalogs of 
Graduate College and of the Library Schox 
information and d »plication forms, write 
ciate Director eer School, Uni 
nois, Urbana 


s 6 
OBITUARIES 


Oct. 20 (7) Vere Gordon 
he London Institute of Archaecolos 
The Dawn of European Civilizal 

ether the Past, Man Makes Himse! 

in New South Wales, Australia; 6‘ 

Nov, 21. Joseru Meyers, pre 

of Avon Publications; after a short illn 
59 

Dec, 11. GeorGe KENNETH PRAT 
tuthor uf Your Mind and You, W 
Our Neurotic Age, alter 6 months 

in Westport, Conn.; 66 

Dee, 12, Louts H, BoLanper, librar 
U.S. Naval Academy; in Annapolis, M 
fessor Bolander went from Duke Un 
Naval Academy, where he was appoint: 
librarian in 1925, becoming associate ps 
librarian in 1946 and professor in 19° 
his efforts the library became widely 
prime source of naval and maritim 
Professor Bolander was a frequent 
professional and other journals. He w 
part-author of The School of the ¢ 
and editor of Annapolis Today 

Dec. 16. Kinpy Pace, clergyman and ; 

0) books include Living Abundanti 

fully, and War: Its Cause Conseque 
Cure, of a heart attack; in La Habra, Cal 
Dec. 17. Donotruy L(8iGH) SAver 
tective stories (The Nine Taslor the 
Wimsey stories, including Cloud 

basic study of detective fiction writing (Omp» 
it Crime), theological plays; translator 
nary thrombosis; in Witham, Essex, En 
She was the widow of Oswald Ather 


CHILDI 


Dec. 19. JOHN VAN Darute? 

wright whose works include 

Turtle, | Remember Mama, and B. 

Candle, as well as | Am a Came 

book by Christopher Isherwood; in 

Indio, Cal.; 56. Mr. van Druten ha 

treatment for a heart ailment 

Dec. 22. Lizut. Cot. ANDrew C. Geer, Marine 

Corps Reserve officer and author of The Sea Chase 

Mercy in Hell, others; in San Rafael ‘ 
(Continued on page 4 
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...get more Mileage’ 


from library periodicals 


GAYLORD 


MAGAZINE REINFORCING TAPE 





Here is just the tape for increasing the life 
of magazines, pamphlets and other paper- 
covered publications. 

Tougher and stronger than ordinary paper 
fibre tape, Gaylord’s improved fibre tape is 
noted for its “high tack” strength, and better 
adhesion. Pressure-sensitive, easy to apply 
straight and smooth, Readily takes marking 
with pen or rubber stamp. 


Match Colors to Magazine Covers! 


Magazine Reinforcing Tape comes in five 
colors: red, blue, goldenrod, white and natural, 
which is semi-transparent. Also handy for color 
coding, labeling, making small signs, pack- 
aging and sealing. 

Order a supply today. Periodicals last longer 
—keep that “invitation to read” look. 


1%” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 
1 roll $3.40 
6 rolls $3.30 per roll 
12 rolls $3.20 per roll 
%” WIDE, 60 YARDS LONG 
(Color: White only) 
$1.75 
$1.70 per roll 
$1.65 per roll 


Transportation Charges Paid 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN—FEBRUARY 


yO 


ib 


Center tape over back edge. 
Allow 1” turn over top and 
bottom. Fold into center binding. 


Run %4" white tape on edges 
of inside covers. Run a strip down 
through the center fold, Re-staple 
through the middle again. 





Lonnie Coleman 


birthplace on 
William Cole 

Montgomery 
family moved when he was 
twelve. He reared mainly by an aunt and 
uncle, Although the men in the Coleman family 
have been doctors, farmers, businessmen, preachers 
lumbermen, Mr when he was 
twelve that he 

After graduating high school in Mont 
gomery in 1938, he attended the University of 
Alabama, where he received encouragement in his 
writing from Professors Elizabeth Coleman and 
Hudson Strode worked in the college library 
He was a member of the Blackfriars Dramatx 
Society, which produced of his early plays 
Vhese first work, but in 
1940 he turned to fiction. In 1941 he won first 
prize in an Atlantic short-story contest for college 
students with “Doomsday Trumpet The follow 
ing year his “Reedy and the Rabbit’ captured the 
prize offered by Mademoiselle for the best short 
story by an American under thirty 

The war interrupted Mr. Coleman 
receiving his A.B. degree in 1942, he 
Navy, serving as gunnery officer and then as first 
lieutenant on a troop transport. He spent two years 
Atlantic and Mediterranean and one year in 
the Pacific, taking part in four invasions After the 
war, Mr. Coleman spent a few months in Guate 
mala, then went to Philadelphia as associate editor 
of the Ladies’ Home J: 1947-1950. He held 
the same position on Collier's in 1951, and again 
from 1954-1955 

Mr. Coleman's novels 
background—the South and 
afterward. His first book, f 
novel of Negro life in Montgomery 
1944), the New York Times felt had “sympathy 
and insight,” and The New Yorker called “a rather 
promising first try.’ His fourth and fifth novels are 
also set in the South—Clara (1952), a study of a 
selfish Southern woman, and Adams’ Way (1953) 
Pygmalion theme in a Southern 
York Herald Tribune thought 
Clara ‘an extraordinarily fine novel,’ but The Neu 
Yorker said it was “a fuzzy tale of petty lives.” 
rhe late Joseph Henry Jackson, who had hailed Mr 
Coleman as a writer of fiction with ‘stature’ when 
his third book was published, said Clara was the 
best he had yet written. Of Adams’ Way, the New 
York Times written with grace, pre 
cision and control,” and called it “an admirable new 
novel The New Yorker said: “The writing, sour 
and funny by turns, is generally entertaining.” 

Mr. Coleman's three other books have different 
His second novel, Time Moving West 
(1947), was of the lives and crew of a troop trans 
port in World War Il. The New York Herald 
Tribune felt it did not come off. A much better 
reception accorded his most recent book, 
(Little, Brown, 1955), a group of short stories, 
each self-contained yet dependent on the others for 
its full effect. The Library Journal said “highly 
recommended while the New York Herald 
Tribune called it “fine and enjoyable The New 
York Times said “grace and a quiet depth of per 
ception mark these unpretentious stories,” and Mr 
Jackson wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle: 
“Mr. Coleman is first and last a writer with a sense 
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and Coleman knew 


wanted to he a writer 


from 


“ite 


with verse, made up hi 


career, After 
entered the 


in the 


Mirna 


have grown out of his 
World War II and 
cape the Thunder, a 
( Dutton 


a variation of the 
town The New 


said it was 


settings 


was 


of responsibility toward his character 
reader, and toward himself Mr. ¢ 
novel The Sound of S pani / | 
1951), is set in Central America 
group of American expatriates there 
Tribune said he was ‘a versatile write 
craftsman,” while the New York Herald 
called the story ‘sound and often movin 

Travel is Mr. Coleman's principal hol 
rather than plane. He has been ¢ 
slavia, Turkey, Lebanon, North A! 
Holland, Switzerland, England, Jay 
Hawaii, Scotland, and many 
I enjoy painting too,” he adds 
of the Italian Renaissance. One of 
happiest is the Ufhzi Gallery in 
favorite cities are Florence, London 
He finds he works best in New 
lives in Greenwich village It giv 
tal stimulation and privacy,” he o 
working on a book he likes to walk 
down to the Battery, where he wat 
out and come in. “I love old New 
and have walked across most f 
times.” He also likes the theater 
interest in musical comedy 

Nothing about me would be 
Mr. Coleman adds, “without a me 
Nicholas Wreden, who was my 
good friend for ten years, bot! 
Little, Brown. His beiief in me h 
most sustaining factor in my worl 
authors are Shaw, Melville 
happiest with friends who are not 

In 1956, Nancy Walker had the 
television version of a short st 
Company, and in the spring of this 
will release “Hot Spell,” starring Shi Booth and 
Anthony Quinn, based on a play by Mr. Coleman 
Next of Kin. Little, Brown will publish his novel 
The Southern Lady,’ in 1958. At present he is 
working on a play version of Adams’ Way. He has 
brown eyes and stands six feet, weighing 18 
pounds. “I have blond hair,” he I 
mostly bald.” Murs 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


AS CURRENT AS THE 
INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 





first artificial satellit 

announced that the ba 

earth at a maximum altitude of fo —_ The satel- 

lite’s initial speed of 18,000 miles an hour carried it 

around the world once every 93 minutes. A three-stage 

rocket took it into space. The Russian satellite weighed 

184 pounds and had a diameter of 29 inches. Its radio 

equipment sent signals back to earth. Russian plans 

called for launching additional satellites as part of the 

International Geophysical Year (IGY) 

wide program of scientific research on 

atmosphere began in July, 1957 

and in Dese From Space Travel article 
in the 1958 World Book 














World Book Encyclopedia for 1958 is so complete, 
so up to date, that it practically records history as 
it happens! The “sputnik” story is only one ex 
ample. There are new, important articles on radar 
and radio; on modern Canada and ancient civiliza- 
tions. In all, the editors of World Book have added 
or revised more than 1,200 authoritative articles 
More than 2,000 pages have been revised, includ 
ing new maps, illustrations and other visual aids 
Here, indeed, is another brilliant achievement in 
a continuing record of outstanding accomplish 
ment in the educational field. We invite you to ex 
amine the 1958 World Book and see why it de- 
serves its position of leadership 
in America’s schools, homes, and 

libraries. 








FREE! Valuable instructional aid 
“Every Class Can Study the Inter 
national Geophysical Year.” Actual 
classroom experience in the most im 
portant study of our times. For your 
free copy, write: World Book, Dept 


1172, Chicago 54, Illinois 


New reduced prices for school and libraries 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Janice Holt Giles 


and No 
So many 


N HER AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 40 Acres 
Mule (1952) Janice Holt Giles says, 


of you who have read the Piney Ridge books have 
longing mood, as if in 


written to me in a wistful 
reading about the ridge you recapture something 
lost a slower day, a quieter day perhaps a 
sweeter day.” This day, recreated for us in her 
novels, is that of pioneer Kentucky 

She was born in Altus, Arkansas, March 28, 
1909, in the home of her maternal grandparents 
Later the baby was taken home to Indian Territory 
where her parents, John Albert Holt and Lucy Eliza 
beth McGraw, were teachers in the old Choctaw 
Nation, eastern Oklahoma, from 1901 to 1917 
Mes. Giles has said, “I grew up, as did my brother 
and sister, in a schoolroom I remember the 
older school girls taking care of me 

In Oklahoma Janice Holt observed the life of 
the prairie region and its pioneer peoples, in the 
day of the real cowboy and the old-time ranch 
Memories of land that once belonged to you, of 
lamps that glowed with a warm, yellow light, of 
wide hearths and big logs crackling, of a great, 
black kitchen range where good things to eat sim 
mered and stewed 

When she was eight, the family returned to 
Arkansas, to Fort Smith where they settled perma 
nently. Janice Holt attended high school there and 
earned book and clothing money by working in the 
public library. In 1927 she married Otto Jackson 
Moore by whom she had a daughter and whom she 
divorced in 19439 

She was for a time director of religious education 
at Pulaski Heights Community Church, Little Rock 
Arkansas, and then director of children's work 
Arkansas-Louisiana Area, Board of Missions, Little 
Rock, During this time she continued her studies 
at Little Rock Junior College and, by extension, the 
University of Arkansas. She also began to writ 
poetry and, for use in her work, plays and articles 
that were published in religious organs 

In 1941 Janice Holt Moore went to Louisville, 
Kentucky, to work as assistant to Dr. Lewis J 
Sherrill, dean of the Louisville Presbyterian Theo 
logical Seminary, Then, in the 1943 
on her way to visit her daughter in Texas, she met 
Henry Giles, a soldier who boarded the bus at 
Bowling, Green, Kentucky 

She spent the summer holidays of 1944 with 
Henry Giles’ parents in the hills of Kentucky, and 
when he returned from war duty in 1945, Janice 
Holt Moore became his wife. She and her husband 
lived in Louisville until May 40, 1949, when they 
moved to their 40 acres on Giles Ridge, near Kaif 
ley. Most of the people thereabouts are Giles con 
nections, “seventh generation Kentuckians, the first 
Giles having come to Kentucky on a Revolutionary 
War land grant in 1805 

While still at the seminary, Janice Giles had 
written the first book of the Piney Ridge trilogy, 
The Enduring Hills (1950). In September 1949, 
Mrs. Giles learned that the Family Book Club had 
made her book their May 1950 selection. Nine 
months after publication this first book had sold 
some 110,000 copies 

The second book, Miss Willie (1951; choice of 
the People's Book Club), was begun in Louisville 
and completed after the move to Giles Ridge 
C. N. Govan commented in the Saturday Review, 

The book is frankly sentimental. So are mountain 
ballads 
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summer of 


The brief winter respite from farn ‘ 
fully used in writing Tara's Healing (195) 
of the trilogy. This was chosen by the Family 
Club. The New York Herald Tribune prais 
glimpses of mountain life, of ‘coon | 
frosty stars: of the soft Appala hian 
girl singing in the firelight 

Mrs. Giles now turned to historical! 
Kentucky, and in The Kentuckians (19° 
Fowler (1956) and The Believers { 
picts the settlement and pioneering 
The Ne Ww York Time 
might almost be a word-for-word 
manuscript found 
these regional novels was selected by 
book clubs 

Following The Kentuckians, Mrs. Gi 
ten The Plum Thicket (1954) whi 
Arizona and a character of which 
appropriately named Choctaw, re 
memories of the Territory and of 
justice done at Fort Smith around 
matic rights to this novel have already 

Hannah Fowler has been sold to a Sw 
lisher; and a short story “The Gift 
peared in January 1957 in Good Housel 
also been sold to magazines oversea 


nting 


pring 


declared of 


among the at 


Mrs, Giles says, “Everything either 
is written with the help of the other.” In this 
she shared with her husband the making 
book Harbin's Ridge (1951), just 
memories and traditions have enriched her nm 
They have now moved to Campbellsville, abou 
miles from Louisville, where Henry Giles 
the News Journal for which Janice Giles wri 
weekly column 


a ms f 


An attractive woman of medium height 
brown hair and hazel eyes, Mrs. Giles fills her t 
with keeping house and reading and writing 
write a book each winter and our grandsons vi 
each summer She her faith in 
future ardently t 


expresses 
If civilization wrecks itself 
of the ashes a man with a plow will rise and 
the yoke onto his own shoulder: 
fastly down a new furrow MARGARET 
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FIRST CHOICE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


A 


. 
Vel « 
; 
SSP en 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 volumes 


This monumental series is distinguished for its accuracy, scholarship, scope and extraordinary 
readability. Each volume is a compact, stimulating and enjoyable narrative, written by an 
eminent specialist. Each tells a complete story yet the series is so planned that the 56 
volumes reveal the full history of America from pre-discovery days to the end of World 
War II. Unquestionably, one of the most useful and inspiring achievements in American 


historical literature 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 volumes 


A magnificent pictorial history of the United States and its peopie in which 11,500 fascinat 
pictures and maps are linked with scholarly text to form an 
Every important phase of our Nation's history 
commerce, art—even athletics 


ing, historically accurate 
authoritative narrative of absorbing interest 
is covered, including politics, government, literature, science, 
Like the CHRONICLES, the PAGEANT has been professionally indexed and is widely 


used for study and reference. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 
FILMSTRIPS 


30 units 


Scientifically planned and expertly produced by top ranking historians and visual education 
specialists, here is an interest-compelling and inspiring filmstrip presentation of the complete 
life story of America. Emphasizing the use of more than 1,000 authentic contemporary 
pictures of exceptional value and interest, the filmstrips convey a remarkable sense of 
realism and history becomes a living story of the past with meaning for today. An extremely 


useful, time-saving Teacher's Guide accompanies each of the 30 units 


ORDER NOW FOR A FULLY ENRICHED PROGRAM 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New York 16, N.Y. 
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Tue Dune Univesstry Peres announces «ix 
new titles for the spring of 1964. In Jan 

uary Sir ivor Jennings, one of the chief 
architects of the post-war Commonwealth, 
will discuss some of the principal his- 
torical, economic, and political Problems 
of the New Commonweaith ($2.50) in 
Number 7 of the growing Commonwealth 

Studies Center series. In February will 
appear Thomas Winner's Oral Art and 
Literature of the Kazakhs of Russian 
Central Asia ($45.00), a literary history of 
the nomadic people who inhabit the second 
largest Boviet Kepubli« Also in February 
will be Paull Franklin Baum'’s Ten Studies 
in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold ($4.00) 
essays which supplement and correct the 
invaluable Tinker and Lowry Commen 
tary. In March we will publish Soldier in 
White, The Life of General George Miller 
Sternberg (86.75), by John M Gibson 
author of Physician to the World. In 
March, too, will be Entangling Alliance: 
Politics and Diplomacy under George 
Washington ($7.50), Alexander DeConde’s 
long and important contribution to the 
study of Washington ase President And 
finally, in May we will publish Dr. Milton 
M. Gordon's Social Class in American 
Sociology ($5.00), a survey and analysis of 
the major contributions to the study of 
social class in America during the period 
from 1925 to 1955 


THe DuKE UNIVERSITY Press, 


Box 6697, College Station, Durham, N.C 


BENNETT proudly 
ANNOUNCES 


NEW 1958 BooKs! 


YOUTH AT THE WHEEL 
by Glenn © an exceptional book 
for teaching teen-agers to drive $3.60 


LEATHERCRAFT 


by Groneman 


HOMEMAKING FOR 
TEEN-AGERS, Book 2 
by McDermott & Nicholas $4.80 


GENERAL SHOP HANDBOOK 
(Complete Revision) 
by Willoughby and Chamberlain $1.64 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
by Carlsen pre-publication $3.60 
Get FREE the 


Complete Bennett Catalog. 


1857 Duroc Building, 
Peoria, Illinois 


Cloth $3.68 
Paper $1.95 





What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Evrrorn’s Nore: The correspondence 
Wilion Library Bulletin are open to a 
debate and comment. The Editor 
opinions expressed in these columns 


is 


Books for Brotherhood 


The National Conference of Christians and 
has announced its two panels of judges for the 
selection of titles for its annual Books for Brother 
hood bibliography, which will be distributed na 
tionally during Brotherhood Week, February 16-23 
Each section of Books for Brotherhood will list 
40-35 fiction and nonfiction books which are of 
general interest in the field of intergroup relations 
Librarians are invited to nominate outstanding 
books published after July 1, 1956. Please address 
communications to: Elizabeth Norris, Paula K 
Lazrus Library, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 43 W. 57th St.. NYC 19 


lews 


Books or Tools? 


To the Editor 
The “Unqualified Librarian” in the November 
column asks, “Are Books Tools?’ I'm wondering 
if by tools the interpretation could not be indexes 
bibliographies, microfilm readers, catalogs, and the 
like, rather than the books themselves since the 
former are the tools for opening the knowledge in 
books and documents most efficiently 
The brushes, colors, mental and physical catalog 
of ideas are the tools of the artist, who is also a 
professional; but he does not so consider the fin 
ished painting in the museum 
I do feel the term “workshop 
library” is unprofessional, An artist uses a 
“studio 
ANOTHER UNTOUCHABLE BUT UNQUALIPIED? 
(1 WONDER) LIBRARIAN 
Marion D. Minard, Librarian 
Shell Oil Company 
Neu York City 


substitute i for 


To the Editor 

I wonder if 25 years of experience as a school 
librarian would entitle me to sign myself as “The 
Qualified Librarian” so that I might be eligible to 
answer “An Unqualified librarian’s omments 
about books being tools, and libraries being work 
shops ? 

Our main function and duty as librarians work 
ing with children is to teach these children every 
thing we can about the use of the library. I am sure 
we all agree that the library is the best weapon or 
tool, if you wish, in the hands of any human for 
his own self-development in the broadest sense 

Of course, we all want our libraries to be digni 
fied. We all want our readers to appreciate quietly 
everything the library has to offer, but I'm sure our 
libraries would die of disuse if the borrowers and 
the readers were not equipped properly to use the 





facilities 
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If some of us have made a great to-do about ref 
erence books as tools, or the card catalog as a tool, 
or the Readers’ Guide as a weapon, then maybe the 

unqualified librarian’ should realize that in our 
zeal we have used terms which may sound a bit 
pedantic. But we “qualified librarians’ have con 
tended over and over again that no student should 
leave the secondary schools without having been 
well-grounded in all the basic skills required of 
any intelligent user of any library anywhere 


As a matter of fact, we contend it is our duty 
and responsibility to make sure that every student 


all sizes to the best advantage of the library and 
the librarians 

I might add that under this system the period of 
training for professional librarians might be cur 
tailed sharply, as the only essential to classifying 
and binding of books would be a very accurate 
pocket rule 

Acquisitions would also be simplified. If a |i 
brarian found that he or she had a certain number 
of inches or feet of shelf room of a certain height 
they could simply order so many lineal feet of books 
of a certain height to fill the space 

To aid in classification, it might be that publish 


not matter how low or high his intelligence quo 
tient training. This basic training 
even includes how to use a library as a ‘storehouse 
of knowledge’ and to appreciate the spirit and 
essence and magic of great literature, great thoughts 
and great minds 
Max DUNN 

Oualified Librarian (whatever that means) 

Christopher Columbus High School 

The Bronx, New York 


ers in the future would learn to publish all of their 
books of a certain classification in a binding of very 
definite size, so that ali such books might be segre 
gated in the library. In this age of mechanism and 
automatic classification there is no reason why books 
for returns to stacks could not be run through ma 
chines which would select them by size and auto 
matically return them to their proper place 
With a little thought I am sure that you will be 
able to improve greatly on my suggestions 
DonaLp H, CLARK 
Assistant Technical Director 
Institute of Porest Products 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


get this basi 


Replies to Bauer on Classification 


Dear Mr 

I am pleased to note in your November 1957 
Seasoned to Taste’ that the matter of book classi 
fication by size is now considered entirely practical 


B ser 


Dear Mr. Bauer 

Years of my life were spent on classification, in 
L.C. and Crerar. Unless a clear case of a one-subject 
book was in question, no two persons ever would 
1 shelf-number, We cudgeled our heads 
for whom the book was intended, because 


You may remember that I suggested this method 
of classification to you several years ago. My sug 
gestion, however, included the classification of li 
brarians to correspond with the size of the books 
This would give you a chance to use librarians of 


agree on 
te decide 


(Continued on page 401) 


ONE PIECE adjustable construction 
that’s quick and 
CDEALO 


easy to use/ 
UNIFOLD 


Demco Unifold Book Jacket 
Covers are the “easiest of all’’ to use! 
| = talj P 
rystaljiac 
lekeleo) Ger: tea. @-3 | 


Simply slip book jacket into Unifold 
cover, spot anchor cover to book jacket, 
and make a single fold. It’s done in an 
instant! And your book jackets will have 
the finest of all protective covers—easy 
to slide books on and off shelves —saves 
space! You can add one extra book to 
each shelf without crowding! 

Prices? You'll be amazed at the 
low, low price for Demco Unifold Book 
Jacket Covers. In addition to standard 
9”, 12”, 16” adjustable sizes, Demco offers 
money saving intermediate adjustable 
sizes of 8”, 10” and 14". Write today for 
complete information! 


*Crystaijac is tough! 


—needs no space-wasting paper linings 
—needs no reinforcing on edges 


Dewco LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADIGON 1, WIS. © NEW HAVEN 2, CONN, 
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poe ere a 


Saue $4.00 on 


dhe New 


1958 Reference Shelf 


sid aaa 


Individual copies of these books are $2 each. 
Get all six but instead of paying $12.00 you pay 
only $8 and save yourself the difference! When 
you subscribe for the year you receive each title 
@s soon as published. Those already published 
will be sent to you as soon as you subscribe. 

For some highly and perhaps 
invaluable books to you—send your subscription 


for the 1958 series in today—and save yourself 


$4.00! 


interesting 


1. Mental Health 
by GLapys ENGEL LANG 
App. 200 pages Cloth Bound $2 
2. The New Japan 
by ELIZABETH and Victor A. VELEN 
App. 200 pages Cloth Bound $2 
3. American Labor Movement 
by WALTER M. DANIELS 
App. 200 pages Cloth Bound $2 
4. Representative American Speeches 
1957-58 
App. 200 pages Cloth Bound 
5. N. U. E. A. High School 
Debate Topic for 1958-59 
(To BE CHOSEN) 
App. 200 pages Cloth Bound 
6. (Last Topic Will Be 
Announced Later) 
Cloth Bound $2 Coming 


Coming 


Coming 


Coming 


$2 


Coming 


$2 Coming 


App. 200 pages 
NOTE 


Hi 


Mental Health 


An Important 
Reference Shelf 
Topic 
Will Be Off the Press 
Shortly 
Order Your Copy Today 


Dep't LP—WLB 


Outside U.S. and Canada, Subscriptions are $10; Individual Copies $2 


What es Raleliane Shelf is— 


Reference Shel/ titles are skillfully edited reprints of speeches and articles 
by outstanding specialists, journalists, government, and political figures which 
deal with the background and the pros and cons of vital topics of the day. Six 
new titles are added each year and are mailed to subscribers as published. 


Hu 


co., 


950 University Ave., New York City 52 





THE H. W. WILSON 


400 
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(Continued from page 499) 

the “specialist having access to the shelves must 
not be deceived or led astray. And then the special 
ist rarely was able to find his way on the shelves 
but must go to the catalog and dig into bibliogra 
phies and look around for human help, even though 
we analyzed contents to a great extent in the classed 
and subject catalogs I look back to Adolf Voge's 
classification of organic chemistry, a D.C. extension 
extending to as many as 27 decimal places—but he 
survived but shortly this tour-de-force 

When printed cards became available, we would 
still tear our hair over the desirable shelf location 
but were able to expand the classed catalog by way 
of added entries—and they were added so liberally 
that with 7-800,000 volumes on the shelves that 
catalog (arranged chronologically backwards for 
each subdivision) would assume such proportions 
that no average user would care to cope with it 
Similarly the author catalog would defy ordinary 
readers’ efforts—and again the helping human hand 
must take over! 

We were brought up in full faith in classified 
arrangements, organized collections. Since 1950 we 
changed this system and chose a chronological-by 
accession-date-author order on the shelves, but still 
classify for the classed catalog. It now is feasible 
to retire much material dated before 1900, put it 
in a warehouse, and make our living by the new 
literature. F.D.R. likewise closed the book of 
American history with 1931 and announced the be 
ginning of a new era. 

We abjured catalogs in book form and swor« 
by card catalogs except for minor subjects, but lo! 
the books are back as more practical, because multi 
plying card catalogs is impossible 

Still, all catalogs are inferior to rational 
mentation,” analysis of contents by mechanical 
means, extraction of desired facts by robots and 
machinery for answering ‘units’ of questions. I am 
advised that by a 300-power reduction of text 
brought into common practice “it is possible to put 
a million volumes into four cubic feet, at a rate of 
information storage amounting to 350,000 million 
bits of information per cubic foot 

Now see what you started by 
classification ! 


docu 


writing about 


J. Curistian Bay (aes. 86) 
210 Elm Avenue 
Elmburst, illinois 


Dear Dr. Bay 
I was very much pleased to read your retrospe: 
tive account of the gyrations ot systematizers and 
am therefore glad that I wrote the short column of 
classification. Unfortunately, I do not understand 
either rational or irrational “documentation 
The book still is the best visual aid, but many 
librarians do not choose to acknowledge the fact 
Harry Bauer 
Director of Libraries 
University of Washington 
Seattle 


Dear Mr. Bauer 


You certainly are behind the times if you do not 


understand and practice documentation—but then 
so was my beloved friend W. W. Bishop. And yet 
we have before us the plain words of Ranganathan 
Librarians ‘now are being increasingly expected to 
have every book and volume of periodical analyzed 


(Continued on next page) 
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BRO-DART'S 
WIRE BOOK RACK 


Lightweight with a mod 
ern, “wrought iron” look! Holds 8 to 10 
books Racks “nest” for storage 


“COLLAPSIBLE” 
BOOK RACK 


Comes apart and 
folds flat for stor 
age 20” long 

holds 15 to 18 
books Blonde 
or Walnut Stain 
Finish, 


BRO-DART'S “UTILI-TRUCK”’ 


For book display 
and many other 
purposes an 
gled shelves per 
mit easy title read 
ing . Never in 
the way—-only 31” 
high, 32” long, 13” 
wide Steers 
with ‘finger touch’ 
ease. Beautiful 
Natural or Walnut 
Stain Finish 





orDER NOW... 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Bro Dent INDUSTRIE 


SEE. Alpine Street, Newark 5, WN. J. 
1883 Se. Sepulveda Bivd.—Los Angeles 25, Calif, 
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(Continued from page 401) that we are dealing here with the 


into the ultimate thought-units embodied in them aberration that is known in art 
The results of the analysis should be presented to morphism. It is as pathologica 
each research worker in the measure of his needs science’ sitting in the lap of 


at the moment There you are also is very profitable, proportionat 


This analysis may be made by means of the elec- measure in which Picasso igari 
trom penal, which transmits sounds into letters to all concerned 
and may even translate mechanically from one lan In the Middle Ages and 
guage into another. Better yet, if you have the unit 
coded, the Rapid Selector wn attack any large hi 
and select at the rate of 70,00 urds per minute 


ance the alchemists held 
before then it was known 


is possible in many way 
As | grew senescent and saw new generations 


being mechanized in all activities and outlook, I I agre with ty that 
decided to follow up the new library ience, which ience will need the bo 
after all is understandable by human intelligence 
I gradually fathomed it and came to the conclusion 


them thus far and not 


OBITUARIES Dec, 25. WALTER §. CAMPBEL! 
at the University of Oklahor 

(Continued trom |} 49 the name of STANLEY VESTA 
lozen books, many of them nonficti 
Dec. 24. ARrTURO BaAreA, Spanish-born author al works on life in the early W 
known for the widely-translat sutohiographical the craft of writing: after 
trilogy published in one volus n this country as homa City, Okla.; 70 
The Forging of a Rebel; in Eaton Hastings, Faring Dec ’ Rev. Dr. Dwicnt | 
don, Berkshire, England; ¢ Mr. Barea, a radio bine dancin af thn Coun 
commentator, was also ti t! of The Broken 
Root, Unamun and Loeréa Po mad H 
People 


t the Congregational Christian 
of a number of books, includin 

Highway i the Spirit, and R 

Dec, 24. Rev. Da. Eruran b H, rabbi emeri ifter an illness of several mont! 
tus of Temple Beth-El, San Antoni lex.; author De ’ MARion A. KNIGH? 
of such books as WA, j ‘ he Altitude Book Review Digest i 
O} Liberal Judaism int . j ime? ard The dical Literature, su 

Master of Christianity in ni 17 5 The Lighthous« 


MAGAZINE 
PROTECTION 


Mahe it EASY 

Moke BEAUTIFUL 
Make it DURABLE 
Mahe «« ECONOMICAL 


with MARADOR 
BINDERS 


MARADOR PLASTIC 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





Write For 
These 


As a public service in the observance of Thoma 
Alva Edison's birthday anniversary and Science 
Youth Day on Feb. 11, McGraw-Edison Company 
has made available, on request by libraries, a dis 
play which includes: photographs of Edison and of 
several of his inventions, a capsule biography, brief 
story of the Edison Laboratory National Monument 
and a small fold-out folder with the highlights of 
Edison's accomplishments, suitable for use as a dis 


play at any time of the year. Write Public Relations | 
Department 1, Walter Thompson Compafty, 410 


N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, Attn: Alfed W 
Balk for McGraw Edison Co 


National Library Week is featured in the current 
program of Public Relations Planner, with program 
suggestions and publicity materials which can be 
used to supplement the official National Library 
Week promotion aids. A special offer at $15 in 
cludes the Planner's over-all coordinated public 
relations program, with an assortment of two-color 
posters in three different designs, 500 assorted 
matching folders, news release, editorial sugges 
tions, etc. Order from: Public Relations Planner 
Box 171, Tuckahoe New York 

i 

The 132-page list of Janior Book Awards, 1957 
including excerpts from young readers’ review com 
ments, is obtainable at 50c a copy from: Iris Vinton 
Director of Publications Service, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, 381 Fourth Av NYC Il 

| 

Gerald L. Alexander of the map division of the 
New York Public Library will conduct for the 7tl 
consecutive summer the 1958 Grand Tour of Eur 
ope for the American Travel Company, The all 
expense tour, visiting 13 countries, includes either 
tourist class ($1,335) of abin class passage 
($1,435) on the SS United States, June 27-Aug. 19 
or a KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines flight ($1,515) 
July 1-Aug. 16. Optional extension to Spain. For 
ful! details and descriptive travel folder “L’ write 
t» Gerard L. Alexander c/o American Travel Con 


pany, 11 W. 42d St... NYC % 


A limited number of Abrams Art Books catalog 
describing current books and including several fu 
color reproductions of paintings, are available 
librarians. Address: Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 10 I 
44 St.. NYC 17 

os 8 


The latest revision of the annotated reading list 
Skillful Parents, prepared with the cooperation of 


the Parent-Education Committee, Adult Education | 


Branch of the Los Angeles City Schools, may be 
obtained from the Social Sciences Department 
Los Angeles Public Library, 630 W. Sth St.. Los 
Angeles 17, Calif., by sending a stamped self 
addressed envelope 

s 68 


Current Newspapers, United States and For 
eign; A Union List of Newspapers Available in the 


(Continued on page 406) 
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VAN NOSTRAND 


Spring List 


February through April 


FEBRUARY 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHESS, 
Revised Edition 
By J. Dumont $3.75 
SOURCEBOOK ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY, Second Edition 
By Samuel Glasstone $4.50 
SHOP TOOLS: CARE AND REPAIR 
By DeWitt Hunt $5.25 


MARCH 
ANVIL BOOKS 


LIBERALISM: Its Meaning and History 
By J. Salwyn Schapiro $1.25 
HISTORIC DECISIONS OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 
By Carl Brent Swisher $1.25 
THE MEDIEVAL TOWN 
By John H. Mundy and 
Peter Riesenberg $1.25 
REVOLUTION AND REACTION, 
1848-1852 
By Geoffrey Brunn $1.25 
e*eee 
THE AZALEA BOOK 
By Frederic P. Lee $6.95 
THE AMERICA’S CUP 
By Herbert L. Stone and 
William H. Taylor $7.50 
VAN NOSTRAND'S SCIENTIPIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, Third Edition 
pre-pub: $26.85 
thereafter: $30.00 
1001 WAYS TO PLEASE A HUSBAND 
By Myra Waldo $4.95 


APRIL 


CARPET LAYING AND 
ESTIMATING HANDBOOK 
By D. J. Duffin $4.50 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE 
STAMPS: How to Collect, Under- 
stand and Enjoy Them 
By Barbara R. Mueller $5.95 
POOLS, WATER-LILIES AND 
GOLDFISH 
By G. L. Thomas, Jr. $5.95 
1001 AFRICAN VIOLET QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED BY TWELVE 
EXPERTS 
Edited by Helen Van Pelt Wilson 34.95 


D. Van Nostrand 


COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey 











M eetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


A workshop on Library Service for Young Adults 
will be conducted by the Library School of Louisi 
ana State University, Veb. 23-28, under the co 
sponsorship of the ALA Library Education Division 
and with the cooperation of the Louisiana State 
Library and the ALA Young Adult Services Divi 
For information and reservation, address the 
University, Baton 


mon 
Library School, Louisiana Stat 


Rouge 

s 6 

A symposium on documentation will be spon- 

sored by the School of Library Science of the Uni 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Apr 
9-11. Attendance is limited, registration fee $40, 
payable in advance or upon registration at the sym 
posium to University of Southern California. Ad- 
dress reservations to Dr, Martha Boaz, Dean, School 
of Library Science 

| 


The annual spring conference of the New Jersey 
Library Association will be held May 1-3 at Asbury 


Park 
s 8 


The Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago announces the third of three annual work 
shops on the Evaluation of Library Materials for 


Children, to be held July 23-25. It will deal with 
library materials in the sciences and will cover 
audio-visual materials and their use as well as the 
materials of print. Enrollment is open to children's 
librarians in public libraries, and schoo! librarians 
and teachers in elementary and junior high schools 
Registration will be limited so that smal! groups 
can be established for intensive work with materials 
on each of the several grade levels. Early applica 
tion is therefore advisable. Although redit 
is not given for attendance at the 
memorandum testifying to successful 
the work will be supplied to teachers and school 
librarians requesting it 

For further information, write to the 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
iil 


purse 
workshop, a 
ompletion of 


Graduate 


Officers of the Illinois Library Association for 


1957-1958 are 

Paesipent—Miriam H. Johnson, Batavia Pub! 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELeCT—Alex Lace 
Chicago Public Library 

SecneTanyY—Bernadine C. Hanby, Swen Franlin Parton 
Library, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 

Teeasvere—Harriette H. Crummer Evanston Publi 
Library 

ALA COUNCILOR 
Library 


Harold Lancour, University of Ulinoi 


Association for 


Officers of the Nevada Library 
1957-1958 are 
Paesipent—Constance C. Collins, state librarian 

State Library, Carson City 
PRESIDENT-ELECT Doris Martinez, catalog 

Newada State Library 
Taeasunen—-Mes, Glenn Robertson, Hender 
Secarrary——Lee Mortenson, librarian, Pershing 

High School, Lovelock 


(Continued on page 406) 


Nevada 


librarian 


announcing 


CURATOR 


a new quarterly journal published by 
The American Museum of Natural History 


Containing challenging articles on all aspects of museum work that fall 
outside those covered by traditional scientific and popular publications, 
CURATOR will be of interest to scientists, artists, technicians, 
teachers and administrative personnel, as well as to all those interested 
in or associated with museums, 


Cc U KR AT 0 R . Dept. ( 

The American Museum of Natural History 
Central Park West and 79th Street 

New York 24, New York 


Sample copies obtainable by writing to 
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( omprehensi ve, well-documented, interesting, 
an essential work on a critical period 


Th 


UNITED 
i 


STATES 


Germany 
1944-1955 


by Harold Zink, former 
Chief Historian, Office 
of the U.S. High 
Commissioner for 
Germany 
. excellently organized 
and lucidly written 
essential, . . .” 
Library Journal 





. will be of interest . . . to any citizen who wants to know whether his 
country’s efforts . . . have been well spent.” Baltimore Sunday Sun 


From the final days of World War II, through the “cold war” and the Berlin 
Airlift to the ultimate changes from military to civil rule, this authoritative 
book presents the record of the American occupation of Germany—the twists 
and turns of American military policy, the relations with our allies, and the 
enormous task of helping create an entirely new government, economy and 
educational system for a defeated nation. 


Including much material from unpublished notes and on-the-spot memo- 
randa, the author has constructed a vivid picture of the American military 
government and the Allied Civil Administration in Germany. His blunt 
criticisms, shrewd judgment, and liberal application of both admiration and 
scorn to personalities involved in these administrations are revealing and 
valuable. 


Not only scholars and specialists but every veteran of the European cam 
paign, every member of the occupation forces, every American who recognizes 
our responsibilities to the free world will want to read this clear and objective 
book. 336 pages, $7.50 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine. 
120 ALEXANDER STREET ¢ PRINCETON, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 404) ticut, and Wesleyan University,” a 70-page, alpha 
Execurive Bosso Mempens—jJames J. Hill, director of  betical list, cam be ordered at $1 from: George W 


libraries, University of Nevada, Reno, Mildred Heyer, , ty College | 
Job $. Park School, Las Vegas; Dorothy Dalton, Chil —, a Le Primity eo 
dren's librarian, Washoe County Lilnary, Rene, Mil rary, artford 9, onn 


dred Pierce, Elementary School Librarian, Mineral 

County School Dutrict, Hawthorne Ready for release on March 1 will be “Notable 

ee Books of 1957,” prepared by the Notable Books 
The following officers have been elected in the Council, in cooperation with forty participating 

Virginia Library Association for 1958 libraries. This is an annual selection which, in 

Persipent—Ray O. Hummel, Jr, assistant librarian, previous years, has been released at the Midwinter 


Virginia State Library, Richmond Z 
ist Vice -peesipent—-Catherine Slaughter, librarian, Rad Mecting of the American Library Association. In 


ford College, Radford order to give adequate consideration to books pub 
2no Vick-versipent-—M. Hathaway Pollard, /rbrarian, lished during December. the board of directors of 
V wginia-arolina Chemical ¢ wereenes Richmond he : the ‘ Div ; 
Secantary—-Mary K. McCulloch wrecior, Paiwlax County t ALA P lic Libraries ivision has decided on 
Public Lito) Patr{ax P P the later release date. 
HEASURER irginia Ruff, librarian, Bedlord High School 3 ‘ . rex th 
ALA COUNCIL MEMBER--Arthur M. Kirkby, /ibrarian, Many librarians will wish to be prepared with 
Norfolk Public Library exhibits of the books at the time the list is pub 
SELA CoUNCIL Mimpen—Roy Land, circulation librarian, lished in the press. A request to the Public Librar 
genes Library, University of Virginia, Charlottes ies Division of ALA after February 15, will bring 
wille 
se a copy of the list—with the understanding that 
there will be no publicity before the list is released 


—— —— on March 1, 
WRITE FOR THESE 
(Continued from page 404) 
Libraries of the New York Metropolitan Area,"’ has 
been compiled by Aaron L. Fessler and Saro J, 
Riccardi, It can be secured at $1 a copy from the 
New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42d St., 


NYC 18 . 
Also available (at 10 from the same FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 


s 6 
Sample copies of the Cedar Rapids, la., Publi 
Library's first pictorial annual report (4 pages) 
received with enthusiasra by patrons, are available 
on request to James C, Marvin, the librarian 





each) 
source are the revised edition of the library's anno- current ¥ 
tated list of One Hundred Books and its 46-page or out-of print 


annotated list of Children’s Books 1957 Ph $ Ities: irr lar Serials 
. 8 Among Phiebig Specia egu 
Current Periodicals in the Libraries of Greater ALBERT J. PHIEBIG, Box 352 White Plains, N.Y. 


Hartford, New Britain, the University of Connec- 














STAN DAR D° S functional! 


library 
furniture” 





The BEST is always 
LEAST 
EXPENSIVE! 


For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni- Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
ture... specifically designed for exacting heavy _ that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries free construction; dove-tailed joints; hand 
... insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre- rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
cision standards from select materials by skilled finished bronze hardware; mortise -and-tenon 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages —_ joining, and protective hardwood nosing 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con- _ For the greatest value in long, dependable serv- 
struction detail and modern manufacturing ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex- 
techniques—assuring extra long life witha mini- _ pensive furniture you can buy 
mum of attention. Write for detailed catalog, today! 
Plans Submitted Without Obligation 
“ESTABLIGHED AG STANDARD, IN NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 
















| STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP . COLISEUM TOWER. 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE NEW YORK 19.N_Y 
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Spring, 195 
I 2,1958 Muhlenberg Press 


DESIGN FOR 
PREACHING 


By H. Grady Davis Feb. 15 


“Dynamic, penetrating, perceptive, vivid,” 
— Dr. Paul Scherer. An excellent book on the 
development of the sermon. 320 pages. $4.75 


THE GIFT OF 
CONVERSION 


By Erik Routley Mar. 3 


A sincere study of evangelism with a refresh- 
ing emphasis on grace and a non-moralistic 
interpretation of conversion in the light of 
the Scriptures and history, 140 pages, $2.50 


THEOLOGY IN 
CONFLICT 


By Gustaf Wingren 
Translated by Eric H. Walstrom 


Mar. 20 


Barth—Bultmann—Nygren 


*., a profound analysis of our leading con- 


temporary theologians one of the most 
important books in this field. It should be 
read and pondered by every theologically 


alert person.” 192 pages. $3.25 
—Nels F. S. Ferre 


coming in May 
LONG IS THE WAY 
A novel by Ruth M. Berry 


A picture of part of America growing up in 
the twenties and the near-tragedy caused by 
the junking of “outmoded morality.”’ $3.75 


LUTHER ON 
WORSHIP 


By Vilmos Vajta 
Translated by Ulrich S. Leupold 


Deals with the what, why and how of worship 


Mar. 3 


based on Luther’s writings. 240 pages. $3.25 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY 
MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG 


Vol. Ill Translated by Theodore G. Tappert 
and John W. Doberstein. Spring, 1958. 


LUTHER’S WORKS 


Vol. 40, April 15. $5.00 


Check your stock on: 


JUDAS 


By Anton and Elly van Heurn $3.75 


RELENTLESS STRANGERS 


By Edward W. Warner $2.50 


Dealer circulars available. National advertising in newspapers and magazines. 


MUHLENBERG PRESs 


PHILADELPHIA 














Cw plon 


ITHIN the past week I 

have received letters from 

the mothers of two chil- 
dren, one a girl who lives on the 
east coast, the other a boy from the 
Middle West. Both are rated in 
their schools as especially gifted. 


Helen loves books and has read since 
she was five. Richard, a fourth grader, 
is creative and seems to have a talent for 
writing. He loves music, is fascinated by 
museums, works with a microscope by the 
hour. But Richard takes little interest in 
books and does not read especially well. 
Both children have loads of friends, a great 
zest for living, and an intense interest in 
everything that goes on 

While I was wondering why these two 
exceptional children with so much in com- 
mon should differ so radically in their atti- 
tudes toward reading, I had a visitor—a man 
from the educational field who has done 


considerable work with gifted children. 


“Is there any universal quality in gifted 
children that serves as a common denomi- 


nator?”” I queried 


He thought a moment and then replied: 
"I think the most interesting quality com- 
mon to most gifted children is that zeal 
for learning more about almost any subject 
than is included in the average classroom 
requirements. Keep the gifted child with 
children of his own age,” he concluded, 
“but encourage his curiosity and increase 


his opportunity to ‘study in depth’.” 


COE 


CMLMLEe al 


After my guest left, | pondered 
his words in relation to Richard 
the child who wants all the answers 
but rarely secks them in books 
How to develop a true interest in 
reading without curbing his nat 
ural creativity and his zeal for 
experimentation 7 

Even if I were not associated with an 
encyclopedia, | would start there in show 
ing Richard how books can answer his many 
questions and add to his pleasure in hobbies 


I am suggesting to Richard's mother that 
she first use Compton's in connection with 
Richard's interest in the microscope. He 
watches ants, bees, and other insects by the 
He studies leaves d drop of blood 
snowflakes. Hi 


countless questions about all of them, most 


hour. 


from a pricked finger has 


of which are answered in a very interesting 


fashion in Compton articles 


Richard likes to work on simpl: 
Wouldn't he 


fascinating Compton articles on Edison and 


Xx} cTi 
ments in science. enjoy the 
Franklin, who were also boy experimenters ? 
From there he can go on to some of the 


interesting, simply written science articles 


Part of Richard's indifference to books is 
due to his failure to find simply written 
books on subjects that interest him. I! feel 


certain that once he finds readable articles 
and books that tell him what he 


know and heighten his sense of wonder 


wants to 


a fascinating new world will open for him 
3 8 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


PF. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


408 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST . 


CHICAGO 10 
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Some Notes and Suggestions for 
National Library Week 


By Virginia H. Mathews 


ATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK can have just as 

much meaning in a small city or town 
as in a big one. The public library with a 
small staff of even one or two librarians can 
take part in the activities of the week and, 
most important, can put if to work to create 
a climate of community interest in the library 
and greater enthusiasm for reading of all 


kinds. 


Through the efforts of the American 
Library Association, the National Book Com 
mittee, and the Steering Committee for Na- 
tional Library Week there will be a substantial 
amount of national publicity during February 
and March through big circulation magazines, 
newspaper syndicates, radio and television 
networks. This publicity will reach your com- 
munity, but it will only have its greatest effect 
if you make an effort to relate it to your own 
library and your own community. 


Here are a few suggestions compiled with 
the help of librarians with experience in your 
kind of community. Insofar as possible, put 
leading citizens of the community to work in 
planning these Library Week activities to 
make contacts and follow through on plans 
The most important objective of Library 
Week is the development of new community 
support for your library and a climate of 
greater interest in reading 


Virginia Mathews is Field Organization Assistant for 


National Library Week 


FEBRUARY 1958 


Place the official new poster in key loca 
tions in your community, 


This poster is not intended for your library alone; 
post it there, of course, but also in: banks, rail, air 
and bus terminals, utility company windows; retail 
store windows, schools and restaurants, Place them 
with the cooperation of the Jaycees (who nationally 
are officially backing the drive), or Rotary, Lions, 
or any other active civic group 


V Call on your local newspaper editor with 
materials for editorials during National 
Library Week. 


This material may be a brief history of the publi: 
library and how it has (or hasn't) grown with the 
community; Library Week is the ideal time for an 
editorial boost to any current library improvement 
project of yours. A promotion kit (see p.4i1) 
will contain information about three booklets of 
comment-provoking facts on public, school, and 
university libraries, specially prepared by authori 
ties. You may also suggest a newspaper survey of 
man-in-the-street polls about local reading tastes, 
book reading or owning, or library usage, Get your 
local paper to make up reprints of the flyer on Li 
brary Week to be distributed by the local banks, 
local dairies, and other businesses during the Week 


V Talk to managers of your local radio and 
TV 

Do this right away; show them the Advertising 
Council endorsement of National Library Week 
enclosed in the kit, and give them the special radio 
TV kit material; offer to set up panel discussions 
on teen-age reading, science and your reading, et 


lations 


VY Contact the ministers and other religious 
leaders in your community 


Ask them to mention Library Week themes and 
your local plans for the Week in their church 


409 





announcements and bulletins. Also, to use the ob- 
jectives of Library Week—the importance of a well 
informed, well read public—-as sermon material. 
You might ask the minister, too, to select a com- 
mittee from among his parishioners to make up a 
list of good inspirational (not necessarily religious) 
reading they have done recently and publish this in 
the church bulletin 


Be sure that veterans’ groups, garden 
clubs, Eastern Star, and other active clubs 
in the community plan programs about 
reading. 

Editorialize about reading and the library in their 
announcements and bulletins during Library Week. 
Get some of these organizations to buy the promo- 
tion kit for use in the community 


Tell local teachers 


national articles in the classroom 


how they can use 


V School librarians will of course be in 
cluded on local planning committees for 
NLW community activities 


One of the most important groups of people that 
you can involve in Library Week activity to stimu- 
late the interest of the entire community will be 
the teachers. Here are some specific suggestions for 
school activities for National Library Week that 
integrate the activities into community plans for the 
Week that are being worked on by the local citi 
zens §=commiuttee 


1. Be sure that the attention of city and county 
«hool officials, superintendents, and principals is 
drawn to National Library Week and to the letter 
from NEA President Lyman Ginger to ALA Presi 
dent Lucile Morsch heartily endorsing the aims of 
Library Week and urging school people to take part 
in it (text of the letter is reprinted elsewhere in 
this article) 

2. Encourage your PTA to plan a special pro 
gram during Library Week on books to be read at 
home 

4, Ask your school librarian, principal, superin 
tendent of schools, or PTA to obtain Library Week 
posters, streamers, flyers, bookmarks, for use in 
their school rooms during Library Week. (Promo 
tion material may be obtained from National Li- 
brary Week headquarters, P.O, Box 94, Midtown 
Station, New York 18. See page 411.) 

4. Every school has one or more pupils who are 

authorities” on some subject who have enlarged 
their interests and learned more about their subject 
from reading. Plan school auditorium program in 
which these “young experts” tell about the books 
they have used to learn their hobbies. Work with 
your librarians on planning a radio or TV program 
featuring these young people 

5. Choose some avid readers and good speakers 
from your classes to serve as a speakers’ bureau to 
go out and talk to local, civic, and service club 
meetings, luncheons, et cetera during Library Week 
about their favorite reading and the books that are 
a part of their school and recreational life 

6. Ask your school print shop to print a one 
page flyer about the exciting things you can dis 


cover in books. 
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“POR A BETTER-READ, 


BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA 


a Wz 


FA} 


National Library Week 
March 16-22, 1958 


Emblem for the Campaign 


4 


Plan a short piece for your school 
the favorite reading of some leaders in 
community, including the principal, sev 
ers, and students 

8. Get your shop to make a project of finding 
and making the best use of space in the home for a 
home library and designing and building ing 
bookcases and shelves 


mious 


9. High school students might be asked to give 
the names and the titles of some books 
ber reading and enjoying especially when they were 
‘little kids’ in elementary school. These books 
might then be brought to the attention of elemen 
tary school principals, teachers and PTA’s in your 
community as books that should be in the library 
and in classrooms. 


they remeti 


10. Plan a discussion in some of your classes 
English, social studies, family life, and 
classes, etc.—of books that help us to understand 
ourselves and each other and such universal things 
as hunger, war, love, family relationships, etc. Such 
discussion might be taped for use on local radio 
stations during Library Week. (N.B. Be sure that 
all titles to be discussed are read in advance by 
pupils.) 

11. During Library Week 
classes might invite parents and community leaders 
to a luncheon or other party at which dishes have 
been prepared from interesting cookbooks. A dis 
play in some downtown location of the the books 
from which recipes were taken would call attention 
to school activities as well as to Library Week 
The food or women's editor of the local newspaper 
might print some of the recipes with a news story 
about the students’ use of books and their 
prowess 


lucation 


home economi 


ulimary 


12. Have a cartoon contest as a project of your 
art classes with cartoons expressing such Library 
Week themes as the pleasure of discovering an in 
teresting fact in a book and things you miss if you 
don't read, etc, Get the help of your local Library 
Week Committee to have the winning cartoon fron 
your school published in your local paper or shown 
on TV during Library Week 
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13. Similarly, bus and car cards and 
made by students in their art classes can be used to 
publicize Library Week in the community 

14. Plan a hobby show representing 
hobbies of the pupils photography, collecting 
stamps bugs, or whatever, and work with 
your librarian on arranging a display of good books 
about their subject to interest nonreading hobbyists 

15. Ask pupils to find out ‘father's favorite sub 
ject or hobby” and “mother's favorite subject or 
hobby gardening, antique furniture, cooking, or 
whatever. High school students could be asked to 
look up in reference books or the card catalog at 
either the school or public library a single good 
book on each of his parents’ favorite subjects and 
recommend that title for parent reading, offering to 
take parents to the library to get the book. A special 
occasion—open house or reading night—could be 
made of this visit to the library when all parents 
seck their recommended" book at the library dur 
ing Library Week 


pm ysters 


various 


coms 


16. Plan a news story for your local paper on 
your school’s reading interests 

17. Plan a survey of your school to see how 
many books other than text-books were read by 
pupils since the first of the year, Plan a survey to 
be carried out by pupils of how many books parents 
have read in the past year 


Additional State Chairmen for 
National Library Week 


See list of 30 other state chairmen 
in January 15sue 


ALABAMA 
Hugh Comer, President 
Avondale Mills 


Sylvacuga 


ARKANSAS 
Dr. Matt L. Ellis 
Hendrix College 
Conway 


IOWA 
Craig Sheaffer 
Sheaffer Pen Company 
Fort Madison 

KANSAS 
Oscar Stauffer, President 
Stauffer Publications 
Sth and lackson Streets 
Tope ka 


MARYLAND 
John H. Pond 
Manager of Education 
The Martin Company 
Baltimore 4 


NEW MEXICO 
Roland Dickey, Director 
University of New Mexico 
1201 Lobl Place 
Albuquerque 

OKLAHOMA 
Lee Erhard 
Director of Public Relations 
Fourth National Bank of 
Tulsa 


President 


Press 


Tulsa 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Albert M. Greenheld 
Walnut and Juniper Streets 
Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 
Dr. Carl Woodward, President 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston 


TENNESSEE 
Randolph 
Nashvill 
Nashvill 


Tucker 
Transit Company 


Promotion Aids 


A free descriptive folder listing promotion aids 
and containing an order form is now available for 
National Library Week. All the aids are available 
in a basic promotion kit at $5. Included are a 4 
color poster, 17" x 22”, also available with an easel 
back (8 x 10”) for counter displays; a colored 
streamer, 221) utilizing the eagle emblem 
2-color book marks 2” x 7” with the emblem; direct 
mail suggestions; advertising mats for local mer 
chants; 2-color table tents 2” x 5’; window display 
suggestions for local stores, banks, etc.; a list of pro 
motion suggestions as described in the Organization 
Handbook; and television 
ments. When purchasing the kit, extra quantities of 
posters, bookmarks, et« 
The cut of the official eagle emblem, which will be 
used by many newspapers and national magazines 
is also available for use by libraries, bookstores, and 
committees. Write today for free brochure, Ad 
National Library Week, P.O. Box 94, Mid 
town Station, New York 18 


x 6", 


radw spot announce 


also can be ordered at cost 


dre ss 





EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Unirep Srares 


SixTeentTe Sraser, Norrnwest 


WASHINGTON 6, 


November 


Miss Lucile Morsch, President 
American Library Association 
Deputy Chief Assistant Librarian 
Library of Congress 

W ashingtor 5, Dea 


Dear Mi Morsch 

I greatly appreciate the privilege of expressing 
on behalf of the officers, members and staff of the 
National Education Association, our warm sus 
port of the comprehensive educational campaign 
focused on the rewards of reading which 
culminate during National Library “week Marc 
if 

WwW you gladly in the 
designed ¢t promote reading of books, maga 

ewspapers—among children, youth and 

adults. We support your ehonts for the develo; 
ment of libraries-in the home, in the school and 
for put we. We share your aim of A Better 
Read, Better Informed America’ and we heart 
encourage pupils, teachers and parents to give heed 
to the Nat a! Library Week's theme \ ake Uy 
and Read 


Please let me assure you of the concern 


many activitie 


zines a 


of teact 
ers for the development of lifetime reading habit 
and of the cooperation of teachers everywhere ix 
recognitiot public, college and research 
libraries as important resources of educat 


{ school 


Cordially yours 
Lyman V. Ginoes, President 
National Education Association 














Earth Satellites, Guided Missiles, 
Rockets, and Space Flight 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS AND PERIODICAL ARTICLES 
By Mildred Benton 


T IS ANTICIPATED THAT ROCKET POWER 

will play an ever-increasing part in the life 
of mankind during the coming years. The 
numbers of periodical articles and books ap- 
pearing recently indicate recognition of the 
great interest shown in finding out how and 
why this will be. 

Although a great amount of informative 
material on rockets, space flight, earth satel- 
lites, and guided missiles is available, it is 
not always easy for the lay reader and particu- 
larly the younger reader to pick out a book 
or article to meet his individual needs, This 
bibliography offers a selection of representa- 
tive book and periodical article titles, together 
with descriptive annotations, arranged by age 
and type categories so that either casual or 
serious reader, child, high school student, or 
more mature person may have assistance in 
finding something to his liking within the 
general subject field of space flight. 

No science fiction is included, nor are many 
highly technical articles. The objective has 
been to list readable but authoritative refer- 
ences. Most of the material is recent, but 
several items date from 1936. Literature has 
been searched through October 1957. 

For the benefit of those who may want 
more material, eight additional bibliographies 
are listed. 


For Young Readers 


Aunstrom, D. N, The Complete Book of Jets and 


Rockets. 159p., illus, Yonkers, New York, 


World Book Co., 1957 
Includes a survey of the development of unmanned 
rockets, guided missiles, and artificial satellites 
Benpick, Jeanne. First Book of Space Travel. 
69p., New York, Watts, 1953 
Coooins, JacK and Pratt, Frercuer. By Space 
Ship to the Moon. S6p., New York, Random 
House, 1952 
Text and pictures of a projected expedition to the 
moon, the establishment of a base there, and the prob 
lems still to be solved 
E.am, R M . Ja. Young Visitor to Mars 
New York, Lantern Press, 1954 


Moore, Patrick. Boys’ Book of Space 
Macon, Ga., Burke, 1954. 


Mildred Benton is Consultant in Research Information 
at the Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D.« 
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256p., 


144p., 


NeurAtH, Marie. Speeding into Space. 36p., 
New York, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1954. 
How can a space ship escape the earths gravity? 
How can we land on a spinning station, or travel t 
another planet? These questions and many others an 
swered in a new picture science book of the How and 
Why Series 
For 6-10 age group. 
RICHARDSON, R. S, Second Satellite. 19\p., New 
York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1956 


The story of an astronomer, who, while vacationing 
with his family, at an observatory, plots the orbit of a 
second satellite circling the earth 

Said to be the only juvenile novel dea 
work of astronomers, and it incorporates much 
tion about telescopes and observatories 

For Sth-8th graders 

Ross, F. X., Jn. Space Ships and Space Travel 
166p., New York, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1953 
scientifically accurate story of man's attempts 

and plans to travel into interplanetary space 


For High School Age 


BrRaNLey, F. M. Experiments in the Principles o 
Space Travel, 119p., New York, Crowell, 1955 
Explains basic laws of science that underlie al! rocket 
research and the development of space travel. Explana 
tions are supplemented with illustrations and by a series 
of experiments that can be performed with the simplest 
kind of equipment. 
Exploring by Satellite 
Vanguard, A8p., illus., 
1957 
The author, who is an associate astror 
American Museum-Hayden Planetarium 
United States plans for launching earth satellites from 
Cape Canaveral, Plorida 


Mars. 148p., New York, Crowell, 1955 
A study of this and other planets and the px 
of reaching them. Style is suitable for the high-school! 
reader 
Burnett, R. W. Operation Moon. 48p 
Science Research Associates, 1955 
Presents the story of space travel in simplified scie 
tihe terms 
CLARKE, A. C. Going into Space. 1175 
York, Harper, 1954 
An introductory book to interplanetary 
and girls of 12 to 16. History of rocket 
construction of a space ship; and the pr 
establishing space stations 
Coomss, C 1. Rockets, Missiles and Moons, 256p 
illus., New York, Morrow, 1957 
A survey of current United States research into rock 
ets, missiles, and artificial satellites 
Det Ray, Lester. Rockets Through Space: The 
Story of Man's Preparation to Explore the Uni 
verse. 127p., illus., Philadelphia, Winston, 1957 


Theories about possibilities in space exploration 


Gaul, A. T. The Complete Book of Space Travel 
illustrated by Virgil Finlay, and including an 
album of historical space travel art prepared by 
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Sam Moskowirz. World Pub- 


lishing, 1956. 

Includes a bibliography 

This book introduces to would-be space travelers of 
12 years and up the fundamental! physical and biological! 
problems which must be overcome 

Includes a portfolio illustrating space ships conceived 
from 1638 to 1929. 


Hever, KENNETH. Men of Other Planets 
New York, Viking, 1954 
A reviewer of books for young people has stated that 
The book is really well done and presents in a very 
impressive way what man can expect from his impending 
exploration of outer space. A rare blend of a thorough 
astronomical knowledge with a creative imagination.” 
Hype, M. O. Exploring Earth and Space: The Story 
of the IGY. 160p., New York, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, 1957 
Plans for studying the wonders of the earth and uni 
verse during the third International Geophysical Year 
are outlined in dramatic fashion. Use of the earth 
satellite is mentioned 


159p., Cleveland, 


160p 


Levitt, I. M. Space Travelers’ Guide to Mars 
192p., New York, Holt, 1956 

Guide to outer space that tells ali one should know 
about the planet Mars, a prime target for serious-minded 
scientists who even now are describing what the first 
expedition will be like 

For the older teens 


B. The Earth Satellite: Man's Pirst 
True Space Adventure. (Foreword by John P 
Hagen.} 59p., illus., New York, Kaopt, 1957 

his, the first book to be published on the U.S. earth 
satellite, is an introduction to the International Ge 
physical Year project known as Vanguard 


Leyson, B. W. Man, Rockets and Space 
New York, Dutton, 1954 
The advances made in rocket flight and engineering 
in the last ten years, and the problems to be met before 
there can be a successful interplanetary flight 


Patrick. Earth Satellite; The New Satel 
lite Projects Explained. 128p., illus., London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1955. American edition 
New York, Norton, 1956 

An astronomer presents, for the general reader, the 
history of the sate a gy the expected launching 
of the satellite from Florida, and its scientific signif 
cance 

A simpler 
Satellite 


LEWELLEN, | 


188p 


Moore 


more popular treatment than Bergaust's 


Pratt, Fretcuer. All About Rockets and Jets 
139p., New York, Random House, 1955 
An elementary accovat of the development of rockets 
and rocket planes. Short sentences ond simple vocabu 
lary make it suitable for junior high school students 
Tempie, W. F. The Prentice-Hall Book About 
Space Travel. 142p., New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1955 
A discussion of the problems 
travelers may have to face 
Readable title for junior high school student wh« 
interested in an introduction to the subject 
THOMPSON, G. V. E. Adventure of Space 
253p., New York, Roy Publishers, 1954 


which future space 


Travel 


Description of the congnest of space, by the 


technical director of the British Interplanetary 


For the Mature Reader 


Periodical Articles 
and Semi-T echnical 


Technical 


Frep. “Will 
Parade 16:8 


ANDERSON, JACK and BLUMENTHAL 
Russia Beat Us to the Satellite? 
1, illus., May 8, 1955 
Cites published facts to point out the prospects 
Pentagon and the Kremlin in a grim race to buil 
rocket to the moon. 


FEBRUARY 1958 


The Establishment and use of 
Aeronautics § 21:70-82, 


Bureess, Eri 
Artificial Satellites 
illus., Sept. 1949 

A study of the means of attaining the speeds to sur 
mount gravit A technical exposition, written for the 
ayman 


CLARKE, A. ¢ The 
Saturday Review 38:11-12, 
1955 

A famous Eng 
pr biems wi 
yond the 


Not Enough 
November 26, 


Planets Are 
34-46, 


sh astronaut discusses the fundamental! 
mfront man in any effort to travel 
system 


abridged with the title 
the Stars,’ Science prgest 59:37-42, Mar. 1956 

Discus Saturday Review, 36:24, Dec. 17, 1955; 

49:21 1 156 

The Rocket and the Future of yang 
Royal Astronomy Society Occasional No 
10 Dex ' 

This pape an attempt to summarize present 
achievement the field of rocketry, as far as they are 
ustronomers, and to assess what may reas 
nm the future on the basis of existing 


Same “Space Flight to 


of imterest t 


onably be expect 


knowledge 
Space Flight to the Stars Science Digest 

39:37-42, Mar. 1955. Condensed from Saturday 
Review, N », 1955 

The writ umerates the difficulties conf ting 
those wi reach other planets but indicates that 
sooner ster we will come to the edge of the sola: 
system ar “ king out across the ultimate abyss 
We ma : here for centuries, making preparations 
gatherir ength. Then we will reach out for the 
stars 


"In build our cosmos we let imagination 
rather thar physics be our guide,” writes the 
young pe librarian at the Cleveland, Obio 
Public Libr The resuli might be closer to sei 
ence ficti cienté, but it has aroused interest 
in our space ks" 

The di 
with a 
metall tr 
from be ellou 


of dark blue cloth 
worlds’ 


were 


background was 

finish, “Other 

paper Rockets 
construction paper India 
ink used | etails "Laika" t local 
paper an pinning in a net Sputnib cul from 
black construction paper (photograph shows close 
up). Deta were brushed in with poster 
paint. Rock haust and clouds surrounding the 
earth were made of cotton, which stuck easily 


wed background 


were of 
labricated 
with 
was cut from 


white 


the roug! ur 
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‘Space Travel in Fact and Fiction.” British 
Interplanetary Society Journal 9:214-250, illus., 
Sept. 1950 

A survey of certain oogects f the planetary story 
beginning with Lucian of Samos w tried his hand at 
the theme in A.D. 160 


Earth Satellite.” Electrical Journal 195:1275, Oct 
14, 1955 

Brief review of information concerning 
British, and Russian rocket programs 


the American, 


From Continent to Continent Life 38:28-31, 


illus., Mar. 7, 1955 
As US. reveals intercontinental missile program 
(Atlas) weapons experts describe rocket Russia may 
have. This rocket is based on skip-flight idea developed 
by Irene Singer Bredt and Eugen Singer 
Hoover, G. W. “Spaceship Instrument Study 
Needed Now.” Aviation Week 62:40, 32, 34 
illus., May 2, 1955 
Written by an individual whose work has been pri 
marily that of cockpit simplification, particularly the 
areas of instrumentation and human engineering, thu 
article points out and discusses some of the problems of 
research and control instrumentation for space vehicles 


Artificial Satellites Aero 
Apr i9* 


orbiting af 


HUMPHRIES, JOHN 
nautics 26:62-70, illus 
Arthicial satellites, 
becoming accepted as a necessary prelimuinar 
extraterrestrial explorations. This 
current views on Various 


The Giant 
Ame rican 


1 the earth, are 
to further 
up some 


f ch satellites 


That Will 


June 4 


sums 

aspects 

Satellite 
Weekly, 


MALLAN, LLovb 
Rule the Earth 
1956, p. 6-7, 9, illus 

A torecast of what “Big Brothe 
do This is a satellite, now 
cially, which has peepee of being la 
years and which would revolve at t 
nently carrying an ingenious te 
television cameras 


Nicoit, N. R 
Necessary for Spac« 


might be able to 
talked about unofh 
nched within six 
the earth perma 
and 


being 
te escopes 
Design of the Life 


Travel.’ Briti 
77.28) Sept 


(Compartment 
h Interplane 
1954 


artment of 


tary Society Journal 14 
The composition of the life com 
ship is dealt with and an over-a 
ton is developed as being realist The 
of double-wall 
atmosphere control 
for the survival of a crew of th f 5S days 


a space 
under one 

mpartment is 
equipment for 
ther necessities 


we ght of 


construction r rf 
ariations if 


Mysteries of the Al 
this sctentihic book jacket d 
est JumiorSenior High School 
featured a black and white rocket 
attived in bine with red 
emerging from a gold lam , was in 


and black 


Wil 


ind 4 genie 
and 
red 


iii Lr fnvrban 
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Rosen, M. W The Influence of Sy 
Engineering and Science.’ Washingt 
of Science Journal 56:79-B84, Mar 

The author explains how the present 
came about and also forecasts what mig! 
influence of man’s effort to travel yut 

A bibliography of twelve references 


Russian Approves U.S. Satellite but Say 
Build Better One Aviation Week 
41, 1955 
Quotes from translated versior 
ing in a semi-monthly Moscow 
Professor Kirill Stanyukovich 
Seese, R. W. “Electric 
116-121, Dec. 1955 
A simple but revolutionary idea 
German-born physicist, Dr. Ernest St 
major difficulties in outer 
planetary travel closer to realit 
Sincer, S. F. “Research in the Uppe 
with Sounding Rockets and Eartl 
hicles British Interplanetary § 
11:61-73, illus., Mar. 1952 
Reasons are given why present 
search is fundamental! to the develoy 
in particular, astrophysical researc! 
ide the main impetus for ar 
project 
A brief review is given of perf 
* high altitude sounding rocket 
States, of some techniques used 
rocket launchings and upper ate 
and of results obtained from high 
particular those bearing 
Satellites for Physicists 
1-23, diags., Apr. 195¢ 
Points out the educatior 
satellites as well as other 
geophysicist and the astrophysicist 
STEHLING, K. R Balloon Launching 
Satellite Rocket Aviation Age ] 
July 1955 
fells how the balloon 
with a small orbital vehicl 


Space Shit 


space flying 


eartl 


space 


STIMSON, T. E., Jr 
Popular Mechanics 104 
illus., Oct. 1955 
In a small building on the 
atory in Piagstafl, Arizona 
augh is maintaining a 
surrounds the earth all the way 
Vaetu, J.G 


64-65, illus 
The first 
space are 


Landings in Space 
Jan. 1956 
practical steps towa 


being taken, starting wit 


Von Braun, WERNHER The Imy 
Satellite Vehicles in Interplanetary 
British Interplanetary Society ! 
244, Nov. 1951 

Progress Toward Spac 
and Our Technological Re 
ind Rockets 11:75-78, July 


Books 


Erik and BeLier 
illus., Garden City 
House, 1956 

Earth satellites, practica : 
vent of Project Vangua 
ationa! Geophysical year 


Semi Tech 


WILLA 
New ¥ 


BERGAUSY 
287p 


an acc 
Intert 
Technical 
and the 
nderstanding any 
Boyp, R. L. F. and others, ed 
the Upper Atmosphere 
serence, 1954 
The papers presented in thi 
survey of the results 
attack on the problems of 
rockets 


details are my 
nonscientist reader sh 
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Bueprier, Werner. 7 
scopes, Rockets, Stars; t 
A. L. Helm. 224p., illus 
Elstein, 1956 

A history of the development of entify 
n the held of astronomy with a discussion of 
played by telescopes and rockets in the 
this knowledge 
space travel 


Worlds: Tele 
from the German by 


Ne Ww York Joseph 


Oibher 


kr 
the 
acquisitior 
Includes examinats tf 
in the future 


wledge 


les 


rospects I 


Buroess, Eric. Frontier 
York, Macmillan, 1955 


Describes recent explorat { the earth's atmos 
by means of rockets, missiles and scientific instruments 
Information is explained in detail with an evaluation of 
ts future significance 

Most of the book can be 
with little, if any, scientific kn 
require a moderate knowledge 
ences and mathematics 


Guided Weapon 
Macmillan, 1957 


According to the author 
in this book, to introduce the « 
tals, both historical and technica 


Cogpene are based 
o simplify the explanat 


classified according to its 

launched, and ground-to-ground nd inf 
tion about such technical features as the guidance 
tem, the power plant, the propellant, and lethal effe 
tiveness are given 


Rocket Propulsion 
the idea of Interplanetary Travel 
235p., New York, Macmillan 


Basic principles of rocket 
bilities of interplanetary 

This book is both elementary and 
the author's desire to provide a link 
nontechnical and popular works 


Space New 


174p 


phere 


read with interest by per 
wiledge A 
the 


sons 


few parts 


engineering sci 
New York 


illus 


has been 
the 


attempt 
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Introducti 


2d. ed 


witt in 
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trave 

technica 

etween technica 


Camwin, MARTIN. Rockets Beyond the Eart/ 
304p., New York, McBride, 1954 
Survey of rockets and exper 
peace war, together w per ations 


travels through teme and space 


7 he Stor y OF be 
288p., New York, Dutton 

mus phase of Project Vang 
topics that plored by sl 
rockets around the moon. f the same 
as Clarke's The Making n, but 
emphasis on scientific the 


Worlds in Space 


Holt, 1954 
A nontechnical 


gram, past 


2d ed 


and jet hist 
and 


Man-Made 
1957 


Vanguard! 
Satellite 


Touches 
and the 


pon vari 
screntifi« 
material 
wit? 


New York 


illus 


American rocket 


account tr 
present, and future 


Crarke, A. C. Exploration of the Moon 
New York, Harper, 1955 
An 


journey 


imaginary trip 
the take-off 


| r 
‘ g pret 


the mox 


im 


and 


aration 
anding on 


The l xploration Space 
don, Temple Press, 1951 


For the reader who is interested is 
of space travel, yet who does not wis 
scientific details. The auth ha 
questions such as “"What w 
“What may we expect t 
"What will we do 


1988p illus 


the why a 
to go int 
atternpted ¢ 
eship look 
lanets 

wher 
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Interplanetary Pli 
Temple Press, 1950 
the best 
nautics: this book is 
bilities and problems 


164p., Li 


Considered semi -techni work 
intended a6 a 5 P f 


of inte flight 


illus., Li 


the 


anetary 
Creator, P. E. Into Space 


Allen & Unwin, 1953 
An 


associated 
Seque! to 
reading 


FEBRUARY 


159p ndon 


imteresting account f events 
with rockets and their devel 


Rockets Thr Space 


and pers 
pment 


ugh Light 


1958 


Ai/ 
llege library y 
newspaper headlines 

Background 

ind miany sari was 
white thalk The earth ( gle he 
suspended from a wire which 
fwo Moon was 
rdinary white balloon and fixed t 
lar right 


wat the tile la display 
(Shepherd st un 


Pe 


rd ¢ 
INNOUNCINE 
launchins Sputnik 
Saturn, M 


black paper wit 


‘nn, moon 
roury drawn on 
from Ibe j } wa 
between columns 

Craters were drawn 
Spuiniks were 
ind connected with the globe 
Antennas on Sputnik | and dog on 
made of while cartoon paper and 
ixed on the lloons with Scotch tape. The rocket 
nied on and cut out of white cartoon 


covered with yell w drau 


n the 
nm ipe th black poster color 
mAde a bal ni 
by a thin 
Sputnik 

(bottom) 


paper ‘ Ww Wa 


ough Space, the Dawn of Inter 

planetar 227p., illus., New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1946 

Said t © the 


first good popular hook to be writter 


in Eng the subject of rockets 


Rocket 
np 
1951 
from the 
present 


Cocoins, JACK and PratT, FLETCHER 
Jets, Guided Missiles and Space Ships 
ored illus., New York, Random House 

H iste snd development of rocket science 
Chinese tions in the 13th century to the 
oners im the subject field 


V2 


col 


Good he 


DORNBERGER, WALTER 
York, Viking, 1954 
An um t of the 
Peeneminde Rocket 
former “ot nding 


fire 


28ip New 


illus 


the V rockets at 
Institute, written by 
and translated by 


with an introduct: 


orgm of 
Research 
Othcer 
Halliday 


the 
the 
James 
( jeugl ; (ot n by 
Willy Le 


reader 


The 


illus 


CsARTMAD HEINZ 
Rocket a5 
Nicolson 5 


The aut 


Men Behind the Space 
London, Weidenfeld and 


was one of the pioneers of the liquid 
rites with technical knowledge and au 
the added advantage of knowing per 
the men whose work and lives 


book 
sh approach to 


are 


the subject of rocketry 


GsATLAN bh vs Development OL ibe 
Missile 1 ed., 292p., illus., New York 

cal Library, 1954 

headings are: The new armament: Air-to-air 
ems of the supersonic rocket; Rockets for 


research; Space-satellite vehicles; and In 
flight 


Guided 
Philo 


sophi 
Cc} 


at fe 
missiles: P 
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terplanetar 
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- and Kunescu, A. M, Space Travel. 205p., 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. 
Authoritative semi-technical review of astronautics, 
starting with a short history of rocketry and going on 
to predict that man will someday reach the nearer stars 


Haper, Heinz. Man in Space illus., Indi- 
anapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1953 

consideration of the human problem of space flight, 
presented understandably to the amateur as well as to 
those with a professional interest in the problem. 


Kevuoe, D. E. Flying Saucers from Outer Space. 
37. New York, Holt, 1954 

Chapter X is entitled Flight Through Outer Space, 
and will interest those who desire all viewpoints 
Flight into Space. The Pacts, Pan- 
407p., New York, Random 


29 1p., 


LeonagD, J. N 
cies, and Philosophy 
House, 1953. 


The author separates facts from theory and fancy in 
considering space flight, The accomplishments of the 
men who design and fly modern rockets are coveted, 
after which the theories of space flight, some fact and 
some speculative, are discussed. Finally the present-day 
fantasies of space travel are dealt with 

Covers about the same material as Gatland’s Space 
Travel but is a little less informative and interesting. 


Ley, WILLY 
Chesley Bonestell 
1950 

Nontechnical 
planets according to the best astron 


Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel, 
New York, Viking, 1957 


A revision of the authors earlier works, issued in 
1944, 1947, and 1951 with the titles, Rockets: The 
Future of Travel Beyond the Siratosphere; and Rockets 
and Space Travel respectively 

It is a book on sadhete devoted to their past, present, 
and future, It affords a good popular introduction and 
is especially valuable for historical material 

Contains a comprehensive bibliography 


Conquest of Space Paintings by 
160p., New York, Viking, 


Color plates show conditions on the 
mical knowledge 


528p., 


"lt the Cow Could Why Can't We?" was the 
caption for a display at Marlin, Texas, High School 
Library. On a black crepe paper background a 
frisky cow jumped over an anxious moon, while 
a tat fiddled in one corner. Cow, cat, and moon 
were drawn on poster paper and colored in yellows 
and browns, with a touch of red, and caption was 
done in yellow letters, At bottom of board were 
jachets of factual and fictional books on space travel 
and moon exploration Ai bottom of each side 
board panel was the top of a blobe showing yellow 
land and pale green water, and pale green rocket 
ships shot upwards from these. The exhaust from 
the rockets was yellow with a glow of red near the 
thips. The board weat over in a big way with the 
students 
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. and Yon Braun, Wernher 
Mars, 
1956. 

One of the founders of the American Rocket Society 
and the technical director of the Army Ordnance Guided 
Missiles Development Group outline a master blueprint 
for man's first exploring trip to Mars 

Full color illustrations by Chesley Boneste! 

For young adults as well as more mature readers 


Ex ploration of 


166p., col. illus, New York, Viking, 


Com ple te 


New York 


LoGaNn, J., Witty Ley and others, ed 
Book of Outer Space. 14A4p., illus 
Maco Magazine Corp., 1954 

A simple, semi-technical and 
rocketry 
Paper bound, with 200 illustrations 


concise picture 


MALLAN, Lioyp. Men, Rockets, and Space Rats 
335p. New York, Julian Messner, 1955 
oday'’s dramatic achievements in the exploration of 
outer space are spotlighted in this report by a man who 
flew 18,000 miles, with the cooperation of the U.S. Air 
Force, for the story of what is happening at our coun 
try's military bases. The accomplishments in rocket 
technology, which made possible the announcement of 
a planned earth satellite, are brought together in terms 
of the men who ate pioneering in the design and testing 
of rocket ships and are risking their lives as the guinea 
pigs of space medicine to determine the effects of space 
flight upon human beings. 


Secrets of Space Plight. 
New York, Arco, 1956 
Covers all aspects of space flight; what has been a 
complished; and what will be accomplished in the 
future 


Menzet, D. H. Flying Saucers. 319p., illus., 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953 
In language intelligible to the layman, the book 
cusses meteors, sundogs, mirages, lenticular clouds, re 
flections from ice crystals, mist, air 


144p 400 photos, 


Cam 


weather 
balloons, and tricks of human vision. It shows how 
one or more of these can explain many ‘observations 
of flying saucers. 


Moore, Patrick. Earth Satellites. 148p., New 
York, Norton, 1956. British edition: London 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1955 

An astronomer presents for the general reader the 
history of the satellite program, the launching of the 
satellite from Florida sometimes in 1957, and its scien 
tihe significance. 


A Guide to the Planets. 
York, Norton, 1954 
This book is planned as a guide for amateurs engaged 
upon actual telescopic observation of the planets. It 
does, however, include a chapter devoted & 
the planets 


Suns, Myths and Men 
Muller, 1954. 


Relying on both fact and fancy, the author makes 
the reader aware that the notion of travelling into space 
is no modern whim 


PARSON, N. A., Jn. Guided Missiles in War and 
Peace. \6\p., Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1956. 


A combination of historic background, military apy 
cation, and a glance into the crystal bal! of things to 
come, including a trip to Venus 

The nontechnical reader may bog down in a few 
spots 


lenses 


illus., New 


254p 


yages to 


192p illus.. London 


PeNDRAY, Epwarp. Coming Age of Rocket Power 
244p., illus., New York, Harper, 1947 
The author, who was one of the organizers of the 
American Rocket Society, has recorded the development 
of rockets in such a fashion as to instill readers with 
enthusiastic interest in the possibilities of the future 


Poo.Le, LYNN. Your Trip into Space New 


York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 


The suthor predicts humans will fly to the moon 
within 50 years, and carries readers through 16 chapters 
which indicate that some day there will be space travel! 
for the millions, The reader is told something about 
the science of space travel, astronomy and survival in 
outer space. 
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et 


Fantastic was the word for a library display at 
the Salem, Mass., Classical and High School, ping 
ging “Science, 500-600." Poreground (c: 
shelf) was dark rose color, painted with green and 
black to represent the earth as seen from outer space. 
Objects attached to the pitch-black background were 
of varied bright coli ’ lhe structures were most 
as they were forms borrowed from the 
mathematics department, Display asked a question 
“Do You Read Enough Al ind added 
4 quotation Today we are earthhbound; tomorrou 
pacebound.” 


vering a 


ingenious 
ut Space?” 


we ave 


Roperts, J. B. and Brianp, P. L. The 
Wings. 303p., New York, Holt, 1957 
An anthciogy of aviat 
experience of flight, and tracing its history from man's 
first dreams of being airborne to his experiences with 
the rocket 


5 und of 


literature describing the 


ROSEN, Mitton. The Viking Rocket Story 
illus., New York, Harper, 1955 


About the famous family of high-altitude research 
used by the Na Includes excellent phot 
gtaphs. Early chapters contain a historical survey of 
a covering the work of Hermann Oberth of 
Germany and R. H. Gs 1 in America 
Altogether | contr 


242p., 


vehicles 


the book is sluable bution to 
non-technical rocketry " and may be read with 
profit by the scientist a layman interested in the 
new trontier 

Acros 


the Space Frontier 
1952 


RYAN, CORNELIUS, ed 
147p., illus., London, Sidgwick & Jackson 


This book is an expansion of a scientifx 
which originally appeared in the 
magazine. It is a preview of how man can teach space 
and establish, 1,075 miles above the earth, a huge whee! 
shaped space station 

Chapters are: This side of infinity, by Joseph Kaplan; 
Prelude to space travel, by Wernher Von Braun; Can we 
survive in space? by Heinze Haber; A station in space 
by Willy lon Who owns the universe? by Oscar 
Schachter; and The heavens open, by F. L. Whipple 


Man on the Moon 
& Jackson, 1953 


Based entirely upon present knowledge of structures 
rocket chemistry, and allied subjects, « describes the 
entire program of building, planning, and navigating 
the optimum vehicles for a six-week stay on a carefully 
chosen part of the moon's surface 
For scientist or laymar 


symposium 


pages [ Collter 


London, Sidgwick 


134p 


R. A. and CLARK! 
Li2p illus 


SMITH 
of the Moon 
1955 

This little volume is divided into four parts: 1. The 
establishment of an earth satellite or group of satellites 
2. The circling of the moon by a robot vehicle and the 
final descent of a man-made object upon the moon; 
4. The first mating upon the moon; 4. The establish 


ment of 4 lunar colony 


A. C. The Exploration 
New York, Harper 
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Stine, G. H. Earth Satellites and the Race for 
Space Superiority. 19\p., diags., New York, Ace 


who is a rocket engineer at White Sands 
und, tells what artificial manmade satellites 
bes how they are made and what kind of 
s can be used to reach the new satellites 
if Astromanmtics 2:78, October 1957. says 
satellites are confined to first few chapters. Author is 
member of romantic school of writing. Despite faults 
the book a stimulating one, but of little interest to 
an eng ce 


Vaetu, J. G. 200 Miles Up. 2d. ed., 255p 
New York, Ronald Press, 1955 


Firsthand, factual summary of man's exploration of 
the upper atmosphere. Includes discussion of balloons 
rockets, earth satellites, and the future of upper ait 
flight 


Von Braun, Wernner, F. L. Wiirpie, and 
Witty, Ley. Comguest of the Moon, edited by 
Cornelius Ryan, 126p., illus., New York, Viking, 
1953 
This book, illustrated by Chesley Bonestell, was de 
veloped from a scientific symposium which appeared in 
magazine under the title ‘Man on the Moon 
It tells how we will make the trip to the moon, what we 
will do when we get there, and how we will return 
The purpose is to show that a lunar voyage is possible 
by applying the basic engineering ihe te 
nical ability available to us 


Wervt, A. R. Guided Missiles 
Temple Press, 1949 
Nor 


technical review, containing historical materia 


illus 


Colter 


ge and tech 


139p., London 


Witkins, H. P. Mysteries of Space and Time 
208p London, Muller, 1955 
The director of the British Astronomical Associatior 
Lunar Section, explains the mysteries of the earth, the 
moon, the sun, the planets, and time and space, and 
relates them to flying things in space 


illus., 


WittiaMs, Berayt and Epstein, Samuri. The 
Rocket Pioneers on the Road to Space. 2Aip 
New York, Julian Messner, 1955 

True stories of the men who pioneered with rockets 
and space travel, and of the machines and de 

Written in clear, nontechnical lang 

f all ages 


ces they 
developed sage tor 


rocket fa 


Books-——T echnical 


ARTER, L. J., ed 
London, Putnam 


Realities of Space Travel t4ip 

1957 

Consists of a group of selected papers of the British 
Interplanetary Society covering the whole field of space 
travel. Sections are included come with astronautic 
the satellite vehicle; interplanetary flight; physical and 
factors in space flight; establishments and 
targets for tomorrow; and interstellar 


biological 
teiting stations 
flight 

T hese spers have a factual basis although in 
cases the arguments are necessarily not conclusive 


LARKE, A. C. The Making of a Moon; The Story 
of the Earth Satellite Program. 20%5p., illus 
New York, Harper, 1957 

Sate te 
guard; and some technical details and 


is similar to that in Caidin's Vangwar 
treatment 


prehistory; the jncagtion of Project Van 


ylans. Material 
but is 4 more 
scientiti 


Coomnes, C. Ll. Survival in the Sky illus 
New York, Morrow, 1956 

This book is concerned with the human factors of 
high-speed and high-altitude fight 

Chapte is entitled: Missiles and research rockets 


srirutTe, Earth Satellites As Research 
Vehicles. Proceedings of a symposium held April 
18, 1956. 115p., illus., June 1956, Philadelphia, 
The Institute, June 1956. (Monograph 2) 

In a ‘Rockets for Peace’ conference, the discussion 


devoted to different kinds of research that we may 
mplish with transistors and rocketry 


sip 
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Gopparn, R. H. Rockets 119p., New York, Amer- 


ican Rocket Society, 1946 

Consists of reprints of two papers ginally 
in 1919 and 1956 and now considered classics 
tormal interest only. Goddard is said to be the 
of modern rocketry 


published 
Ot his 
father 


ind Guided Missile 
1956 


HUMPHRIES Rocket 


229p., illus 


JOHN 


London, Ernest Benn 


From Lindblom High School 
lil, comes word: "We thought » 
know that the frst U.S. satellite wa 
and by the library at that! Inside the 
lithe 


Library, Chicago, 
a might like to 
luunched 


herve satellite 


(a tissue-paper-covered vacancy) was a dog 
(pasted in) who showed up oniy as a blinker light 
With this display we were a ' 


” 
wices 


went on 


Intended, in the main, for enginec 
who would like to obtain an over-all 5 
motors and their applications, with par 
to guided missiles 

pace flight is discussed on p. 198 

A critical bibliography appears on 5 


Martin (GLENN L.) Company. The 
20p., illus., Baltimore, The Company 
acts and figures about the upper atmosplh« 
rocket. The Viking is a pioneer in its ow 
credited with many firsts in the rocket fe 


Merritt, Grayson, ed. Principles of Guidec 
tile Design, Vol. 1. Guidance, by Arthu 
729p., New York, Van Nostrand, 195% 

Offers a comprehensive presentati 
problems connected with missile guidance 


Moore, Paraicx. Earth Satellite 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1955 
The new satellite projects are ext 
aS gee answered: How will 
up? sat will it contain? What 
hat use will it be? 


Newet, H.E., Jr. High Altitude Rock 
298p., New York, Academic Press 
A comprehensive review of the met! 
results obtained in the American high-altit 
program utilizing transformed German \V 
scientific exploration of the upper atmos; 


OpertTH, HERMANN. Man into Space: Net 
ects for Rocket and Space Travel, tran 
G. P. H. De Freville. 232p., illus., Ni 
Haspes 1957 

Ine of the earliest and most wide 
rocket research pioneers gives here s 
regarding man's first ventures into + 
rocket satellites, the equipment nece 
survival, and the construction of 
ehicles for exploration of the moor 
gives the mathematical basis for the 
no technical background is needed 
other material presented Bookl: 
1957 


AuGustTE. Between Earth ane 
illus., London, Falcon Press, 1950 
In this book, which is chiefly about | 
atmosphere and the ascent into the strat 
author explains the principles of the V 
and the possibility of their devek 
moon 
RICHARDSON, R. § Exploring Mar 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1954 
How flights to the various | 


plished and an account of present-day k 
planet Mars 


Ross, | i JR 


PICCARD 


pment 


anet 


Guided Missiles, Rock 
Torpedoes, Covering the Principle i 
niques of the Missiles of Today and 7 
186p., New York, Lothrop, Lee & Shepar 

Chapter VI, The future and guided ssile 
earth satellites very briefly 

Truax, R. C. Dawn of the Space Age. Brit 
Book of the Year 1956: preliminary lea 
paged, Chicago, Encyclopedia Britannica 


A review of developments from wa 
years and to the present day 


VAN ALLEN, J. A., ed 
Satellites. 416p., illus 
University Press, 1956 

What leading scientists 
about the ways in which 
crease knowledge of the 
eer ge at the Upper 
Panel meeting at the University of 
1956 


Scientific Use 


Ann Arbor, M 


and technica 
manmade ate 
universe Based 
Atmosphere RB 
Michig 


Von Braun, Wernuer. The Mars Pr 
illus., Urbana, Illinois University Pres 


This volume applies exclusively to the 
problems——in particular to the problems 
chanis-—relating to a voyage to Mars 
Das Marsprojekt, in the magazine W eliraam 
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ZAEHRINGER, A. J. Solid Propellant Rocket: 
162p., illus., Wyandotte, Mich., American Rocket 
Co., 1955. 

An introduction to the complex of solid propellant 
rockets. For the engineer and scientist but written in 
language 1-" to the layman. History of rocketry 
is covered briefly. 


Biblio gra phie ‘ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AnMY. ADJUTANT GENER 
AL's Orrice. Army Liprary. Guided Missiles 
Rockets and Artificial Satellites (including Proj 
ect Vanguard), 15%3p., Washington, D.C., Jan 
22, 1957. (Spec. Bib. 11) 

An annotated list providing general coverage of the 
topics indicated 


Space Travel; A Selected List of Titles for 
Lecturers and Students. 11p., Washington, D.C 
Mar. 26, 1956. (Spec. Bib. 2) 

This is a compilation of about one hundred books 
and periodical articles, with few exceptions published 
since 1954. The selection ranges from books for teen 
agers, science-fiction and popular magazine articles to 
more technical publications suitable for the lay reader 


Krauit, A. R. “A History of the Artificial Satel 
lite.” Jet Propulsion 26:369-383, May 1956 
A chronological bibliography of approximately 450 
references, listing most of the significant published lit 
erature of artificial, manned, or unmanned satellites of 
the earth 


Ley, Witty. Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel 
528p., illus., New York, Viking, 1957 
Contains a comprehensive listing of books and pam 
phiets in the German, French Roctinn and Englist 
anguages, which includes both factual and imaginative 
material 


NATIONAL BuReEAU OF STANDARDS. Bibliography 
of Books and Published Reports on Gas Tur 
bines, Jet Propulsion and Rocket Power Plants, 
by E. F. Fiock, 61p., Washington, D.C., 1951 
(Circ, 509) 

An extensive collection of books 
cal articles 

A supplement to this bibliography was issued July 
1954, covering 1950-1954 


reports and period 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. A Bibliography 
for the International Geophysical Year. Sip 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1957. ONSF-57-25) 


Earth satellite program 46-50 


“Out of This World” was the timely title of 
4 Sputnik-centered display at Polytechnic Hig/ 
School, Long Beach, Cal. Background was red 
cut-outs black, and yarn—linking clearly labelled 
planets white, Sputnik was a ping pong ball 
wrapped with aluminum foil. The book jacket 
represented both fiction and nonfiction titles in the 
field of space travel. 
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SmitH, M. H 
Literature Digest.” 
Sept 1956 

This digest 
tron ” space 
Technica 


and Fisner, M. H Technical 
Jet Propulsion 26:833-844, 


which appears monthly, contains a se 
flight, astrophysics and acrophysics 


Works Procress ADMINISTRATION, Bibliography 
of Aeronautics, Supplements 48-50. Compiled 
from the index of Aeronautics of the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences. 47p., New York, 
Works Progress Administration, Mar. 1941 

Part 49 is titled: Rocket propulsion, and Part 50 is 
titled: Stratowpheric Aight 
Both general and technical 


oe 
PHOTOSTATIC COPIES 


Two ways, I deem, to look at this 

Better a copy, than to miss! 

Originals though far superior 

May be shelved in Rome or Syria 

The photostatic processing 

In libraries is blossoming 

Which is not to be wondered at 

They have to keep a “copy-cat 

They haven't space; their books must ration 

So thrives the photo duplication! 

Rutm Carrer, Library Assistant 

Humanities Reading Room 
Oregon State College Library 
Corvallis, Oregon 


BOOKS 


When the wild winds sweep, 
And the snow is deep, 

I sit in a chair by the fire 

I converse with the sages, 

Who have lived through the ages, 
A book is all 1 require 


Over desert and hill, 

I go where I will 

And do not get bogged in the mire 
I need nota ship, 

Or a plane for a trip 

A book fills my every desire 


I travel the ocean, 

When I have the notion 

And stop at all ports on the way 
No baggage I need, 

No passport or creed 

I can stop for a week or a day 


I can follow a sail 

Or harpoon a whale 

I can eat with pirates bold 
I can go where I will 

All my wishes fulfill, 
Without any silver or gold 


So give Mie a book, 

And a small quiet nook 

And I'm happy the whole day through 
Neither silver nor gold, 

Nor fame. I am told, 

Can do so much for you 


Mune. f 
Kelso, 


RiNGSTAD 
Washington 
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School Library Budgets 


By Sylvia Ziskind 


LIBRARY BUDGET IS A MONETARY EX- 

PRESSION of a library's health, growth, 
and maturity. It supplies its sustenance. It 
also reflects the school and community climate 
in which the library functions. Whether a 
school library disintegrates or expands is de- 
termined in large measure by the amount of 
money available for it. Whether it stagnates 
ot flows briskly depends much upon the vol- 
ume and velocity of doliacs spent on it. The 
school library budget in turn fluctuates with 
the emphasis placed upon education, with the 
breadth of vision concerning the library's 
potentialities, and with the understanding of 
the library's operations and needs. The 
budget is a measuring device, a valve, a 
pump, or whatever those responsible for it 
wish to make it. 

I have attempted to survey the budgeting 
principles and practices employed in a of 
resentative number of secondary school li- 
braries. After inquiring of many school ad- 
ministrators and librarians about their library 
budgets, I sent a questionnaire to 375 schools 
in large and small communities in every 
state. Somewhat similar questions went to 
the administrator and the librarian in each 
instance. After studying the replies of the 
33 per cent that responded, I discussed the 
matter further with administrators and librar- 
ians and this article is the result of my 
investigation. 


Standards for School Library 
Bud gets 


Budget makers have approached their task 
with a wide variety of criteria and objectives. 
Many have found guidance in published 
standards. Others have constructed their own 
patterns. In every instance the task has been 
to estimate what is a realistic level of opera- 
tion, to guess or hope what is a permissible 
range of low and high expenditures, and to 
propose a series of dollar-and-cent figures 
that will provide for the operation within 
the limits of available funds, That calls for 
weighing many factors and arriving at a 
single total of dollars and cents. Precedent 
or some easily copied example might simplify 


Sylvia Ziskind is Librarian of the Bellflower, California, 
High School Library. 
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the task. But no simple reference table has 
been found. 

Guides have been published by several 
agencies. Those referred to by administrators 
and librarians have been the standards of 
state departments of education, the American 
Library Association, and library accrediting 
associations. Nearly all of these have set dol 
lar amounts for a given number of students 
All have added qualifications. Only one, the 
Middle States Association, using the stand 
ards published by the American Council on 
Education, has set forth a procedure for eval- 
uating the qualitative as well as the quanti 
tative factors of a library in computing a 
budget. A comparison of these published 
standards should prove quite profitable 

State Government Budgetary Standards. 
The budget standards recommended by state 
departments of education consist generally 
of the minimum number of books and peri 
odicals to be purchased or of the minimum 
amounts of money to be spent on the library 
The numerical figures are at times accom 
panied by qualitative standards.’ 

Book and Periodical Minima. The recom 
mended minima for the number of books in 
a school library are stated in several ways 
and range from a very low to an indefinite 
high. Magazines and newspapers receive spe 
cial mention in the standards of many states 

Monetary Minima. The minimum dollar 
budgets recommended by the state depart 
ments of education consist of minima per 
school and minima per pupil. In most in 
stances these must be read together as alterna 
tives or as supplementary. 

Dollars per School Library. Only a few 
states specify a sum per school library with- 
out a minimum per pupil. Most states that 
have listed minima per school have also listed 
minima per pupil and expect the two to be 
read together. 

Per Pupil Minima. A few state boards 
of education recommend only a minimum 
amount per pupil without any reference to 
the school total. 

* These State standards have been tabulated by Nora E 
Beust in ‘School Library Standards 1934," U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education 
Bull, 1934, No. 15. have written all state departments 


of education to bring the data up to date and the revisions 
appear in the text this article 
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ALA Budgetary Standards. Administra- 
tors, especially those in states that have no 
state regulations or standards, have frequently 
referred to the American Library Association 
standards as an influencing factor. The last 
budget standards published by the ALA ap- 
peared as a part of a series prepared by the 
Committees on Post-War Planning, in a pam- 

let called “School Libraries for Today and 

omorrow; Functions and Standards.” This 
was published in 1945. It was splendidly 
conceived and beautifully written, mee sec- 
tion of it, except the amounts of money speci- 
fied under Budgeting, is still timely and 
appropriate. The section on the budget is 
here quoted. 


BupGerT FOR PRINTED MATERIALS 


For the purchase of books, periodicals, and other 
printed materials and supplies and for rebinding 
in an organized library unit in a school of 200 
pupils or fewer, the minimum annual budget 
should be not less than $300. For larger schools a 
per-pupil annual expenditure of $1.50 will provide 
adequate, but not superior, printed resources. 
Schools with enrollments of more than 1000 can 
provide good library service on a lower per-pupil 
expenditure than can the smaller school. 

In addition, special provision must be made at 
least every five years for encyclopedia replacements 
Schools not having a minimum active collection of 
five books per pupil will need larger per capita 
appropriations till a good basic book collection has 
been acquired. Funds from the book budget should 


be available py goo the school year so that the 


book orders may be staggered and thus assure the 
purchase of new books and materials to meet the 
needs and interest of pupils and teachers as they 
arise. 

Intelligent building of a well-rounded book col- 
lection requires a planned program of buying. In 
order to budget wisely a librarian must be assured 
a reasonably stable budget from year to year 


The principles are still valid and well 
stated. Although the actual amounts of 
money specified are not realistic for today, 
they are frequently used by administrators 
and by states setting up their standards. Un- 
less such specific dollar recommendations are 
revised constantly, they become out of date 
as rapidly as cost of living indexes change. 
The need for frequent revision suggests the 
possibility that budget standards should be 
stated in other terms. 

Accrediting Agency Budget Standards. \n 
areas where there are accrediting agencies, 
many administrators consult their agency's 
standards in determining the library budget. 
There are four agencies in the United States 
that accredit secondary schools: the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, the Northwest Association of 
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Secondary and Higher Schools, the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The standards of the Middle States Associ- 
ation, as contrasted with the other published 
budget standards, pose the alternative of an 
evaluative procedure against a fixed minimum 
sum per school or ig pupil. Arguments 
may found for the use of either. The 
fixed minimum sum is easier to use and, 
theoretically, if it becomes outdated, it can 
be edjusted from time to time with changes 
in the cost of living or progress in library 
standards. However, the tendency for the 
fixed sum minimum to remain unchanged 
long after it becomes outmoded is a real 
danger. The evaluative procedure, on the 
other hand, is always up to date or as close 
thereto as possible. All budgets are for future 
spending and presumably rest on estimates 
of future need; hence they all involve a pos- 
sible element of error. That risk is minimized 
by the evaluative procedure which takes into 
account the particular library, its character, 
and needs. Moreover, the evaluative proce 
dure obliges the persons preparing a budget 
to prepare at the same time a justification for 
the proposed budget in terms of specific 
needs and specific experience, It should re 
sult in more realistic estimates and more 
success in obtaining what is needed, 


Other Budget Items Em phasized 


School Population. Apart from the reli- 
ance upon published standards for budget 
making, school administrators have them- 
selves selected factors that appeared to them 
of primary importance. Chief among these 
has been school population. The over-all 
wealth of a district or its stress upon educa- 
tion and library facilities may determine the 
general level of appropriations; but within 
that general level money is commonly bud- 
geted for separate schools in proportion to 
the population of each school. A brief sur- 
vey may be made of the library budgets in 
other school districts and a similar budget 
set with adjustments for differences in school 
= In older school districts, the prior 

dgets are considered the norm and varia- 
tions are made to meet changes in the school 
population 

The term, school population, however, in- 
volves more than a number, It is an aggrte- 
gate of human beings of varing characteristics 
with possibly widely different book needs. 
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Consider two high schools, with the same 
enrollment of 1,500 each. One school em- 
braces grades nine through twelve; the other 
has only grades ten through twelve. The for- 
met needs some junior high school books as 
well as the senior high school titles required 
by the second school. Even in schools cover- 
ing the same grades, with the same total en- 
rollment, one school may be composed largely 
of precollege students interested in academic 
study, avid for the best in literary fare; while 
the other may be composed largely of apa- 
thetic or slow readers who need to be lured 
into reading via picture books and easy read- 
ing materials. costs of the two school 
libraries wil! not be identical for the same 
number of students in these and many other 
cases, Budgets based on school population 
should take into account the personal needs 
of the particular students involved. 


School Po pulation 


School population must also be stated with 
reference to a point of time—by count, by 
arithmetical computation, or by estimate. 
Some school administrators use the monthly 
average of the previous year; others the aver- 
age daily attendance; others the enrollment 
for a given month; others the peak month. 
Any of these figures may be called the school 
population. For budget purposes, however, 
the past year's enrollment is only a guide to 
the next year's need. In rapidly growing or 
declining communities, it may be a very in- 
adequate guide. Certain school districts in 
Southern California have grown as much as 
100 per cent each year for three or four years. 
School administrators in some areas have 
based their budgets on estimates of future 
school population which have differed much 
from past enrollment 


Population, so prominent in the thinking 
of administrators, has been rarely mentioned 
by the librarians interviewed. They have been 
more concerned with /raffic. To librarians 
demand and use have had more significance 
than total enrollment figures. It has not al- 
ways followed that the larger the school the 
more the library is used. Many factors enter 
into the kind and amount of library traffic; 
the quality and size of the collection, the 
personality of the librarian, the attitude and 
philosophy of the faculty, the interests and 
disposition of the students and the demands 
made on their time, the location of the library 
and the hours available to the students for 
the use of the library. The significant school 
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population has been the flow and fr quency 
of population through the library 

It is essential that in any school district 
utilizing school population as a factor in 
determining a library budget, there be a con 
sistent manner of arriving at the school popu 
lation. Adjustments must then be made for 
variations in the reading characteristics of the 
student body, in special population growth 
and in population passing through the 
library. 

Prior Budgets. Precedent and custom play 
an important role in determining the size of 
library budgets. In a great many districts the 
same fixed figure has been allotted year after 
year with no thought of change. Such reli 
ance on prior budgets has been in utter dis 
regard of the rising costs of printed materials 
and library maintenance 

Some administrators, however, have made 
adjustments for price changes in the revision 
of prior budgets In one large school district, 
aiades 44 senior high schools and 46 
junior high schools, prior budgets allowed 
$1.70 per pupil for books alone, In 1955 the 
board of education added 5 per cent to this 
figure and the administrator reported the in 
crease with' pride of accomplishment. The 
customary cost of living indexes published by 
the U. 8. Department of Labor do not detail 
changes in the costs of books or library serv 
ices; hence the makers of school library 
budgets are obliged to compute their own 
percentages of change or to guess, somewhat 
arbitrarily, the magnitude of price changes.’ 

If prior budgets are to be relied upon in 
setting a new budget, another precaution 
might be taken in broadening the scope of 
inquiry concerning prior budgets. In a school 
district which had followed a tradition of 
allotting $1,900 to each of its two high school 
libraries for many years, the administrator, 
out of his own curiosity, surveyed the budgets 
of schools of comparable size throughout his 
state and discovered that his school budgets 
were far below the average. He struck a 
median point and raised his budget to $4,476 


Custom and tradition may be fine qualities 
in some school practices; but reliance upon 
prior budgets has served as a serious restrain 
ing force in the matter of library services and 
facilities. 

* Publishers Weebly, Dee. 10, 19% 
puted the rise in cost of books appearing in it 
nouncement ads. Between 1941 and 1956, novels 
40%, biographies 50% and history books 41° 
Library Journal vol, 77:450, March 15, 1952 which : 


ported a 35% increase in book prices over prior 1 
and 22-42% increase in cost of periodicals 
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Library Needs, The general and inclusive 
concept of library needs has been stated re- 
peatedly as a criterion for the library budget. 
Apart from the effort of the Middle States 
Association to spell out a procedure for esti- 
mating such needs, there has been little 
definition of the concept. Some administra- 
tors have referred to it as readers’ demand 
or teachers’ requests. The unmet need has at 
times been equated with the surplus of stu- 
dents over books, the size of waiting lists, 
the delay in filling reserve book requests or 
the extent to which book shelves have been 
kept empty. At best these are but indications 
of need, The important thing has been to 
recognize that the library's needs is the most 
sensible or rational basis for a library budget 
and then to get a competent and comprehen 
sive evaluation of the library's needs. 


Frequently school administrators have said 
that they leave the estimate of library needs 
to the discretion of the librarian. A well 
trained librarian should know, from his train 
ing and experience and his familiarity with 
professional tools and reading lists, what the 
school library ought to be. Understanding 
the school curriculum, the faculty, and the 
student body, he is in the most favorable 
position to estimate library needs, 


The librarian can budget the minimal 
needs and the growth of a library by profes 
sional standards. For the basic minima of 
adequacy, he has such guides as the Basic 
Book Collection for Senior High Schools 
published by the American Library Associa- 
tion and The H. W. Wilson Company's 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
The books in the Basic Collection and the 
double-starred books in the Standard Catalog 
are commonly conceded as indispensable for 
a basic minimum library. Other books and 
book lists offer additional guides to basic 
collections and to growing needs," 


Budgeting library needs calls for a balanc- 
ing of progress in the library along with 
advances in other branches of the educational 
system. The librarian may want to reach a 


* Book Review Digest, Published monthly except July 
and August, H. W. Wilson Co 

Bookiit. Published twice a month 
July, and once only in August 
Association 

Bulletin of the Children’s Book Center Published 
monthly except August by the University of Chicago Press 
for the University of Chicago Library, Children's Book 
Center 

National Council of Teachers of English. Books for 
Yow: a list for leisure reading for use by students in senior 
high schools, compiled by the Senior High School Book 
List Committee. Chicago, N.C.T.E., 1951 

New York Herald Tribune Book Review. 
weekly by the New York Herald Tribune, Inc 

Strang, Ruth. Gateways to Readable Book; 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1952. 


September through 
by the American Library 


Published 
N.Y., 
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goal of perfection, but he may be obliged by 
hard reality to content himself with less than 
excellence. However, when forward strides 
are made generally in his school district, he 
can take advantage of such gains by a posi 
tive listing of library needs. 


Other Items 


Miscellaneous Factors. Budget makers 
have indicated several other items considered 
by them. The proximity of a school to a 
public library and the availability of supple 
mental resources to the students have been a 
factor in setting the school library budget 
The use made of the library has at times been 
mentioned without outie explanation of 
how that is measured or evaluated. An in 
terest in special educational aids, like films, 
phonograph records, and pictures, has also 
influenced particular administrators in seek 
ing certain funds. The fundamental concepts 
ot philosophy of education have, of course, 
set outward limits or goals for all school 
expenditures including library budgets. 


Budget Coverage 


A library budget is intended to be a state 
ment of all the money to be spent on the 
library within a calendar year, In practice, 
this may not be literally true. The costs of 
building construction and maintenance are 
ordinarily found in other budgets. The sala 
ries of librarians and their clerks are also 
frequently carried in other budgets, Nu 
merous other items are included in library 
budgets or excluded thereform without any 
uniformity in practice among cities and some 
times without consistency within a city over 
a span of years. Books and periodicals would 
seem to be the irreducible minimum; but in 
a few cases a budget has been specified for 
books alone. In many instances, these items 
have been expanded to include supplies, 
binding, and audio-visual aids. Some budgets 
indicate that encyclopedias and dictionaries 
are to be purchased from funds outside the 
library Pies Pesan Faculty books are also 
a variant, and text books in schools supplying 
free text materials are almost always a special 
category for which a special budget is made 
Equipment and furniture also are customarily 
listed separately, The variations in the items 
covered by school library budgets are re 
flected in the published library standards 

Whatever may be said in behalf of flexi 
bility in the use of budgets, it should be 
axiomatic that sound budgeting requires pro 
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vision for all goods and services needed to 
operate a library, Those responsible for a 
school library should provide in one form 
or another—and preferably in a uniform or 
consistent manner—for all aspects of the li- 
brary. If the budget customarily labelled 
school library budget is confined to only a 
few of the many library needs, other budgets 
in the school must be examined to make sure 
that they take care of the remaining library 
needs, The following items may be used as a 
checklist of the library needs for which finan- 
cial provision should be made 


Reading materials 
Books (nontext, reference, faculty, etc.) 
Periodicals, newspapers 
Pamphlets 

Audio-visual materials 

Care, repair and binding services 

Supplies (printed forms, paper, folders, clips, cata- 
log cards, etc.) 

Furniture and equipment (desks, chairs, filing cabi- 
nets, book trucks, typewriters, etc.) 

Building construction (reading room, office, work 
room, conference rooms, book shelves, chutes, 
etc.) 

Building maintenance (lighting, heating, phones, 
cleaning, etc.) 

Staff salaries 
Librarian 
Assistant 
Clerks 


Salaries 


It is not suggested that all of these items 
would be handled best in a separate school 
library budget. For many reasons it is prob- 
ably best to have librarians’ salaries and cleri- 
cal assistants’ salaries included in the general 
school budget for salaries of certificated and 
noncertificated personnel. It may even be 
well to seek supplemental book funds or 
money for audio visual materials in the 
budgets for departmental instruction pro- 
grams, The regular school budgets for capi- 
tal outlay, general supplies, and custodial care 
may be quite sufficient for library needs. 
What is important is that none of the library 
needs be neglected in the budgetary maze 
and that uniformity be established to insure 
fairness to all, 


Supplementary Funds 


Budgets once approved are decisive and 
final; but not so the budget makers. Most 
efficient administrators know how to transfer, 
borrow, or beg a little money for an unex- 
pected, yet essential expenditure. In the over- 
all scheme of budgets for a school district 
some provision is customarily made for emer- 
gency items. The school library budget, as 
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such, is not likely to have a contingency fund; 
but if an unanticipated library need is very 
urgent, the school authorities may be able to 
find some unmarked funds for it. The burden 
rests in the first instance upon the librarian 
to convince his administrator of his dire 
circumstances, 

Fine Money. Apart from budgeted funds, 
most libraries receive money from fines 
There may be a trend toward the abolition 
of fines, for various reasons; but most school 
libraries still levy and collect fines on overdue 
books. A decided majority of those inter 
viewed for this study indicated that the fine 
money is made available to the librarian 
Many librarians add their fines to their book 
budget; others use it as a petty cash fund for 
current materials; a few use it for the pur- 
chase of flowers, plants or bulletin board aids; 
and some for binding costs, pamphlets, or 
miscellaneous items. Only a smal! group of 
librarians reported that they were compelled 
to turn the fine money into a General Fund, 
not available to the library. 

Lost Book Money. A similar response was 
received from librarians and administrators 
concerning money collected from students for 
books lost. Some librarians were required to 
use such money to replace the lost books and 
to purchase other books only if the lost books 
iad act merit replacement. 

Community Contributions. Gifts to school 
libraries have varied much in significance 
Some book contributions have been made by 
donors seeking to foster a point of view 
at times of questionable value. On other ox 
casions public spirited citizens have donated 
excellent private collections of periodicals 
and books. The librarian in need has at 
times been able to interest service clubs or 
civic organizations in contributing books or 
resource materials selected by the librarian 

Supplemental funds should not be relied 
upon to meet library needs; but their possible 
aid should not be overlooked. Gifts and con- 
tributions can be welcome additions, but they 
should never be regarded as a substitute for 
an adequate budget. 


Budget Pre paration and 
Accountin g 


Who Prepares the Budget? School library 
budgets are almost universally the responsi 
bility of administrators ~— school principals, 
superintendents, or special budget officers 
The board of education or trustees may be 
vested with authority to grant, approve, and 
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revise, and on occasion they may initiate ideas 
as well as establish policies and procedures. 
The preparation of the budget is generally 
an administrative process. 


The school librarian, primarily concerned 
with education, still has many idee 
duties and much to offer in the process of 
budget making. He knows or can readily 
obtain the specific standards of professional 
organizations, accrediting agencies and state 
departments of education. Most of all he 
knows the current status of the library, the 
traffic through it, the resources used, the 
books and materials requested, and the re- 
quirements of the curriculum. He can also 
supply the costs of library materials and serv- 
ices and can compute the rise or fall of costs 
since the time of the last budget. If the 
budget is to reflect the actual library needs, 
the expert judgment and advice of the librar- 
ian are extremely valuable. 

Reports from school districts across the 
country indicate that in many places this 
cooperative relationship between administra- 
tor and librarian in the making of school 
library budgets does not exist. In a great 
many districts, school administrators consult 
librarians in a casual manner. Much has been 
gained from a more formal and repeated 
procedure in which the librarian is required 
to submit preliminary data to the administra- 
tor and in which the final budget emerges 
from a series of mutual consultations among 
the librarian, curriculum director, business 
manager and the appropriate administrators. 

Library Accounting. Budgeting is a peri- 
odic venture; whereas the operation of a li- 
brary is a continuing enterprise. It is im- 
portant therefore that steps be taken to keep 
the two in harmony. This can be done by 
current records and accounts in the library. 

Most librarians keep an account of library 
expenditures. This account varies, however, 
from an informal, sketchy, and irregularly 
kept record to a carefully kept ledger. About 
half of the librarians interviewed have indi- 
cated that they submit a financial report to 
the principal or library supervisor at the end 
of each year. Some have said they could not 
keep accurate records because they were not 
informed as to discounts received on pur- 
chases. Such knowledge can at times be ac- 
quired by inquiry at the business office or by 
reading the contract between the school dis- 
trict and the book jobbers or publishers, The 
remaining half of the librarians who have 
reported their practices do receive regular 
financial reports from the business office or 
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school principal showing library expenditures 
and balance still available. 

Whether the record is kept by the librarian 
or an administrative official, the librarian who 
has such information is able to avoid the loss 
of unspent funds as well as to plan requests 
for supplemental funds in emergencies. It is 
time consuming to keep account of library 
expenditures and many librarians, not pressed 
for such reports, have avoided the chore of 
keeping adequate records. Those librarians 
have deprived themselves of a useful alarm 
clock or a device for taking full advantage 
of a budget. 

In addition to a current account of expen- 
ditures, the librarian should keep a long 
range account of the trend in his budget 
items. By watching his allowances and ex- 
penditures over a series of years, he can better 
estimate his needs and plan for future 


budgets 


Conclusion 


The level of a school library budget is 
determined largely by the esteem in which 
education is held in the community and by 
the appreciation of the role played by librar 
ies in the education system. About that level 
the budget will range, depending upon the 
special attention devoted to it. 

Those charged with the responsibility for 
preparing budgets have sought standards to 
simplify their task. State boards of education 
have published minimum formulae of dollars 
per school or cents per pupil to be spent on 
school libraries, The library accrediting as 
sociations have offered similar criteria at 
somewhat higher levels. All standards ex 
pene in dollars per school or pupil have 
agged behind changes in costs of living and 
have been of little help except for their ease 
of computation. The Middle States Associa 
tion has sought to supplant such standards 
with an evaluative procedure designed to ap 

raise past budgets in the light of current 
ibrary needs. 

Administrators supplying their own cri 
teria have stressed sthool population, prior 
budgets, and library needs, th all of these, 
adjustments can be made for up-to-date de 
velopments. Need is always in the back 
ground of budget making but proper empha 
sis upon the actual requirements of a library 
requires a detailed evaluation by the librarian 
acquainted with his books and facilities, his 
school, his faculty and his student body. Such 
budget making is time-consuming, and it may 

(Continued on page 427) 
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At Last—A School Library 


By Ruth Williams White 


EST SPRINGFIELD'S shiny new high 

school opened in September 1956 after 
six long years of planning and construction. 
It cost nearly $3,000,000 and occupies 68 
acres with its classroom wings, shops, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, athletic fields, and park- 
ing lots. Its facilities are the envy of all the 
many educators who come to see 


In the midst of the classrooms is located 
the school library. The old high school had 
no library and precious few books. Any out- 
side reading or reference work had to be 
done through the nearby town library which 
itself is overcrowded and badly in need of a 
new building. The new high school is located 
a good mile and a half from the old building 
and the town library. In addition to the dis- 
tance problem, the principal recognized the 
value to the students of a library right in the 
school under school supervision providing 
the reference sources to supplement the cur- 
riculum, and noncurricular material for indi- 
vidual needs and leisure time reading. He 
defended the library successfully during the 
planning stages against any moves designed 
to cut the portion earmarked for a school 
library, and is now proudly watching it de- 
velop into an important part of the new 
school, 

The library stands in the corner between 
the two large classroom wings and midway 
between the two floors following the contour 
of the land, Therefore, only two outside walls 
were necessary to provide a space 50’ x 75’ 
for the total library area. Included in this 
area are two small conference rooms with 
glass walls, a work room with a glass wall 
looking out into the main area, and two large 
stack rooms over the workroom and entrance 
foyer for storing periodicals and extra books 
Its location makes the library handy to ali 
study areas, and yet so separate that corridor 
noises do not disturb its patrons 

Visitors usually agree that no part of this 
beautiful building is more attractive than the 
library. Large areas of plate glass, restful 
deep pastel colors, modern library furniture 
and shelving, colorful display areas, and the 
quiet atmosphere which prevails, all contrib- 
ute to this impression 


naheld, Massa 


Ruth White is Librarian of the West Sy 


chusetts, High Schoo! Library 
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The sum of $18,000 was set aside from the 
building fund to fill the new library with 
books. The first purchase list was made uy 
of selections by the teachers of books they 
wanted to have available for use. A colle: 
tion of 5,000 volumes is the aim, though there 
1s adequate shelving space for many more 

The afternoon before the library opening 
the faculty was invited to an informal coffee 
hour to meet the librarian and inspect the 
library facilities. Each department found a 
large display of books and suggestions of 
how the Brin can help enrich its program 
Teachers were given copies of library rules 
to discuss with their classes. This procedure 
was found to be most effective in creating 
the right attitudes toward the use of this new 
and long awaited school addition 

The library is never used as an alternate 
study hall, but only for consultation of library 
materials. Students may come freely befor 
school, during the ten-minute break, at lunch 
hour, and after school. While classes are in 
session, each must present a pas 
teacher. Daily library attendance in this 
school of under 1,000 students averages close 
to 400, Seating for 75 at a time is provided 
The 35 student volunteers help the librarian 
with desk routines, typing, and library hous 
keeping; their help is indispensabl: 
there are no paid assistants. Those who want 
to prepare for possible future positions in the 
library field are receiving special training 
Some come only once a week, while others 
give a period each day. A library club is 
making plans to extend library activity 
further. 


from : 


Since 
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West SPRINGFIELD 

Basic instruction in using library tools and 
materials has been provided through the vari 
ous English classes. Professional help is al 
ways available for reference work ae 
ing the right book to read, but independence 
is encouraged 

About half of the projected collection is 
now completed and in use. Purchasing and 
cataloging still continue. The pamphlet file 
is only in its beginning stages, and not 
enough periodicals are available yet. How 
ever, the library is making a very important 
place for itself in this modern school. Stu 


select 


dents not only use the library and its re 
sources, but watch with interest each new ad 


Never before have they 
been exposed to such a variety of materials 


dition and service 
all on their own level, and provided a plac 
to use them. While it is frustrating not to be 
able to offer full library service at once, the 
progress has been tremendous. A dream is 
being realized right now, and no one knows 
yet the full potentialities of this new educa 
tional branch 


a 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


(Continued from Pake 


BUDGETS 
425) 
utilize the short-cut standards of dollar ratios 
and precedents, but in the final analysis it is 
realistic and presents the arguments in de 
fense of a budget as well as the budget 

The budget itself may cover all or part of 
the library operation. Ordinarily the school 
library budget is limited to reading materials 
and auxiliary items, and the remaining as 
pects of the library are covered by other 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Joseph W. Molitor: 


Hich ScHoo! 


school budgets. Sound budget planning, 
therefore, calls for the use of a complete 
checklist and the scrutiny of all 
budgets 


sO he “ yI 


The preparation of a school library budget 
is best undertaken as a cooperative effort be 
tween librarian and other administrative ofh 
cials such as the school principal, the business 
manager, and supervisors. Once the budget 
is approved and money spent, current and 
long range accounting of expenditures will 
enable the librarian to safeguard funds 
against error, to spend all that is available 
and to plan more adequately for future 
budgets 


s 8 
EPITAPH FOR A LIBRARIAN 


Here she lies in comfort blessed 
Not unhappy though depressed 
Peace that daily should accruc 
Long has been her overdue 


Books are now infinitesimal 
Less than any Dewey decimal 
Only dust that caught her glance 
Has a deep signihcance 


No more toilsome tasks methodical 
Inventories periodical 

Catalogs and lists and lending 

Funds that had her spent, not spending 


Here she hes, contentment finding 
In a new and richer binding 

True to type in this impression 
She is nature's proud accession; 
And, of imperfections free 
Shelved for all infinity 


Jacos C. SOLOVAY 
Port Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Birth of a Library 


By Katherine C. Wert 


IT THERE A LIBRARIAN who, at one time or 

another, has not passionately yearned to 
start ‘from scratch,” sweep out all the tangles 
and problems and dead timber, and buy and 
buy and buy—all new books, clean and beau- 
tiful, still smelling of printer's ink? It isn't 
a dream. It is the newborn library of sprawl- 
ing, three-and-a-half -million-dollar North 
Central High School of the Metropolitan 
District of Washington Township, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Last spring the planning began. The head 
librarian and the administration adopted poli- 
cies that would result in a true materials 
center, entailing all mediums of learning 
books, periodicals, vertical file material, pic- 
tures, maps, films, filmstrips, slides, records, 
tape recordings —-all to be cataloged by, 
housed in, and circulated from the library. 

All the necessary material facilities for 
operation are present. In addition to the - 
cious picture-windowed reading area, refer- 
ence and periodical alcoves, there is a roomy, 
shelf-lined, stacks-filled portion. Separated 
from the main room with a planter, is a 
teachers’ lounge to be provided with profes- 
sional and recreational books and magazines. 
A room to house audio-visual equipment, a 
long preview room, three listening booths, 
windowed work and conference rooms com- 
slete the layout. Muted green and copper 
eather lounging chairs in the teachers’ and 
periodical alcoves add a colorful and com- 
fortable touch 

The first driving stimulus was to start the 
process of selecting and ordering books. It 
seems trivial to say that we opened our Stand- 
ard Catalogs and began. During the spring 
we were all teaching school and during June 
and July we were all involved in summer 
school, So, interspersed among the duties 
necessary to such activities, book selection 
proceeded, Balancing a collection, dupli- 
cating some copies for three schools, being 
thrifty and wise in choice, fulfilling the needs 
of the curricula, supplying the requests that 
teachers had been asked to make for their 
subjects and departments, required a lot of 
“doing.” 


Katherine Wert is Assistant Librarian of the North Cen 
tral High School Library, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Authoritative sources and bibliographies 
were carefully combed. Books, books, books ! 
Who else ever ordered nine thousand books 
in one heap? Instead of looking longingly 
at all the wonderful titles and wishing for a 
larger budget, the situation was reversed 
Was there anything left that could be 
ordered ? 

The necessary library tools, American Li 
brary Association publications, and reference 
book orders were disposed of first. Simul 
taneous with book selecting was Wilson card 
checking. Temporary quarters were set up in 
the administration building and clerical help 
was provided for typing book order cards, 
book orders, and orders for Wilson printed 
catalog cards. 


When the first books began to arrive, we 
felt we were really in business. A contract 
with the biggest book dealer in the Midwest 
meant that most of the books came from one 
place and simplified problems that arose later 


In full swing, many processes were going 
on at the same time: unpacking books; check 
ing invoices; alphabetizing; matching order 
cards, Wilson cards, and books: adapting 
Wilson classification numbers to the simpli 
fied Dewey system that had been decided 
upon; cataloging; typing book pockets and 
cards: pasting; sorting and packing the books 
in boxes, to be transported to their respec 


Eastwood Junior High School Library with 

a view of the charging desk, conference 

room, vertical file, card catalog, and ref 
erence section 
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North Central Hizeh School Library shou 
ing (left to right) door to audio-visual 
equipment room, record cabinets, card 
i door lo the listening 
work room, slide cabinet, Reader 
a corner ¢ 


talaiog one of 


boot! 


Guide table, conterence room, 
the teachers’ lounge ind part of ihe 
reading room 


tive schools where later their call numbers 
would be put on their spines and they would 
be plastic-covered to go on the shelves. To 
have the proper supplies on hand at the 
proper time, the ordering of such was done 
early and at one time, based on the salesman’s 
estimates of quantities needed 

So all summer long the busy factory oper 


The 


ated, and helpers droned in and out 
holdings became larger and larger, at times 
almost unmanageable until some of the fin 
ished products were drained off and put in 
likely storage spots, some of which we had 
difficulty in locating later on 


In the meantime orders for periodicals 
were placed, audio-visual equipment was de 
cided upon, films and filmstrips were ac 
quired for preview and purchase, and a sched- 
ule for film rentals was set up, teachers 
co-operating with requests and dates appro- 
priate for showing 

When school began in September, only 
part of the building was ready for occupancy 
"he rest, including the library, was still under 
construction. Consequently books, library 
trappings, and librarians were shuttled from 
one place to another with no final resting 
place until school had been in session for 
several weeks 

During this time work had been going for 
ward. Student assistants helped unpack and 
sort books, print and paste labels, fit plastic 
jackets, paste, shelve, file cards, and check 
newly arrived magazines in the Cardex. Call 
numbers were typed on Wilson cards. Cards 
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were sorted and subject headings were 
checked in Sears, Books without printed Wil 
son cards were cataloged. The shelflist began 
to grow. The catalog began to take shape 
In addition to the regular clerical help and 
the students’ assistance parents were occa 
sionally drawn into the operation 

Gradually, foot by foot, following the 
workrnen in their tracks, books and maga 
zines; dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, and 
reference books; projectors and tape record 
ers; films and filmstrips have found their 
places in the new library. The temporary 
work tables and folding chairs were ban 
ished. Students are using the reference books 
and the array of books perched on the shelves 
The completion of the catalog and the setting 
up of the charging system put the finishing 
touches on the initial enterprise. There are 
plans for student library instruction, an or 
ganized corps of student assistants, a library 
club, and a student library handbook 

The birth pangs are over. A full-blown, 
healthy growth and life are at hand 


oe 
GLOBAL STRANDS 


Foreign lands, golden strands 
Travel there; pay no fare 
Days of old, scouts so bold 
Visit these! pleasure seize 
need—books to read 


CHRISTINE WARREN STEWART 
Kermit, Texas, High School 


Only 


Librarian 


A Toledo, Ohio, mother who had made a 
special trip to the Toledo Public Library 
to help her son find material on George 
Washington shows him the library's 
window display, which featured an en 
larged photostat of Harry Bauer's column 
on George Washington's own reading 
from the Pebruary 1956 Wilson Library 
Bulletin 





All This—and Cabbage, Too! 


By Azile 


URING MY LIBRARY SCHOOL DAYS, we 

learned that in locating the library in a 
school it was well to avoid proximity to cer- 
tain activities, such as the cafeteria. Reasons 
for this were obvious: traffic to and from the 
cafeteria would disturb the library quiet; 
there would be some noise also from rattle 
of dishes, pots, and pans; and, on days when 
cabbage or fish was on the menu, the library 
could not avoid attendant smells. This theory 
I have passed on to succeeding classes in 
school mt administration. As of this mo- 
ment, however, I must revise my notes! From 
far too many sources comes evidence that the 
school library is no longer removing itself 
from the cafeteria, It is actually moving into 
the cafeteria! 

I am puzzled as to how such a plan origi- 
nated, I hope that we who have worked hard 
to secure slsanate library quarters have not 
encouraged it unduly by making the work- 
room with its sink, flanked on either side by 
drawers and storage cabinets a with for- 
mica counters, too closely resemble a kitchen. 
It is undoubtedly a pact of the general trend 
in modern school planning to make space 
serve for more than one yo and for a 
greater portion of the school day. ‘Multi- 
purpose is, I believe, the accepted term. 
Consequently, we find auditoriums which 
serve also as gymnasium or study halls and, 
of course, the combination of study hall with 
the library has for many years been a debat- 
able part of the school library situation. But 
the library combined with the cafeteria is 
revolutionary —unbelievably so. When I first 
heard such an idea propounded, | laughed it 
off. But today I have fandled the blueprint 
of a proposed new school building where the 
elementary library is one end of the cafeteria. 
I have seen another plan for a high school 
building where the study hall is to be held in 
the cafeteria from which students have access 
to the adjoining library. Somehow, I cannot 
laugh! oo for such buildings to pro 
ceed may be given, despite protest from both 
librarians and cafeteria managers belatedly 
called in for consultation 

The only possible similarities between a 
library and a cafeteria are that both have 


Azile Wofford is Associate Professor in the Department 
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sinks with running water and use tables and 
chairs. Their functions are entirely different 
and cannot possibly be coordinated. We have 
always dedimael antes in the library, con 
vinced that it is good neither for the books 
nor the digestive function. In such a combi 
nation, of course, students will always eat in 
the library. One of my students reports hav 
ing recently visited a new modern high school 
building where the cafeteria is to serve as the 
study hall, separated from the library by a 
folding partition so that there is actually one 
large room, permitting overflow freely from 
one end to the other. There is also a snack 
bar. I must remember to ask if the snack bar 
is in the cafeteria end or the library end of 
this multipurpose room. And will the snack 
bar be available during school hours to all 
students or only to those scheduled in study 
hall? In either case, student assistants wil! be 
needed to cover the snack bar counter as well 
as the circulation desk. Will even the most 
skillful reading guidance lure students from 
the snack bar to the circulation desk ? 


Curriculum Change: 


As a veteran library school instructor, I am 
concerned also with possible changes in the 
curriculum, Must we include courses in cook 
ing as well as cataloging? Or will the school 
librarian of the future be instead of dietician 
with a few courses in library science? I can 
envision this multipurpose person quickly 
drying her hands after cleaning the sticky 
tables used for lunch and assuring her role 
as school librarian for the remainder of the 
school day. The books could be quickly laid 
out where food has recently been displayed 
and students take their choice as the line 
forms for circulation. The cash register could 
continue to ring up fines or charges for lost 
books, thus functioning for more of the 
school day than just the lunch hour 

Seriously, school librarians are now in 
short supply and the problem increases. All 
too few young ple chose to go into the 
school library field. Part of this is caused by 
conditions which as students they observe in 
their own school libraries: crowding, in 
creased problems of discipline, and the multi 
tudinous duties which must be attempted by 
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the school librarian. Faced with “all this 
and cabbage, too,” I wonder how we can 
expect any recruitments to the field. Nor can 
we who train school librarians recommend 
that young, inexperienced graduates accept 

itions in schools which regard school li- 
foie service so lightly that the library is 
housed in the same room with anything, 
especially the cafeteria 


Library at Lunch Hour 


Assuming that noise, moist-laden heat, and 
unpleasant odors could be eliminated from 
the library end of the room, what happens 
to the school library and/or study hall! during 
the hours when the multipurpose room must 
serve its function as the school cafeteria? In 
most schools in their present crowded state, 
this is a rather prolonged period, extending 
from 11:00 or 11:30 to 1:00 or 1:30 in order 
to give all students and teachers a chance to 
get lunch. Besides, before and after actual 
lunch time, there are certain activities con- 
nected with the preparation of food and the 
“mopping-up” operations. Although tables 
and chairs are present, I cannot see when 
they could be extensively used for library 
purposes. The curtailment of library service 
for a major part of the school day is serious, 
and careful consideration needs to be given 
any plan that promotes such curtailment. And 
has anyone given serious thought to what may 
happen to books on open shelves of the multi 
purpose room ? 

I sympathize with school administrators 
faced with the ever-growing problem of too 
many children and too few classrooms. | 
realize the necessity of proving an increasing 
number and variety of services through the 
schools with woefully insufficient funds. | 
am aware that standards established by vari 
ous associations must be met. I know full 
well that pressures from parents and other 
citizen groups make the administrator's job 
really tough. I understand that in planning 
new school buildings every inch of space 
must be utilized to the fullest extent. But 
why economize solely on library services 
which are so vital to the school program? 
Or are we still, after all these years, uncon 
vinced that the school library is really vital ? 
If some part of the setup must be combined 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, why 
the library and, of all places, with the 
cafeteria ? 

In the high school building plans which I 
have mentioned, the home economics depart 
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ment, for instance, had an excellent layout, 
despite the fact that only a limited number 
of students are served thereby. Has anybody 
thought of combining the home economics 
suite with the cafeteria, since the two have 
many factors, including cabbage, as a com 
mon denominator? In the plans for the ele 
mentary school, elaborate provision for music 
activities has been provided; band room, prac 
tice rooms, all soundproof, and space aa a 
music library! Why not combine music with 
the cafeteria since noise is already common 
to both activities? Furthermore, many music 
activities in elementary schools take place in 
the classrooms and could be scheduled there 
during the hours when the multipurpose 
room must be used as a cafeteria. On the 
other hand, all school library activities must 
take place in the library itself which serves all 
students and teachers of all departments 


Everything but Lunchroom 


As an activity to assure wide reading and 
in an effort to get prospective school librar 
ians to recognize early in their preparation 
the place of the library in the modern school 
program, I asked students in my class to list 
all terms encountered referring to school li 
braries. The list was an interesting one; “the 
heart of the school,” “the school pulse,” 
“mirror of school activities,” “laboratory,” 
“workshop’’—-why go on? No one brought 
in, though it may soon appear in library lit 
erature. ‘lunchroom of the school." The stu 
dents did discover, however, in an article, 
“Housing the School Library” by Raymond 
G. Erbes, librarian, Reavis High School, Oak 
Lawn, Illinois, and chairman, Committee on 
Planning School Library Quarters, American 
Association of School Librarians, reprinted 
from The Nation's Schools, April 1954, a 
picture of a cafeteria-library. Unfortunately, 
the does not show the 
kitchen end of the multipurpose room nor 
does the article indicate ways and means for 
co-ordinating the two, The plan of the ele 
mentary school which I have seen apparently 
followed this picture rather closely; there may 
even be a master plan available to architects 
of school buildings. 

This article is addressed to school librar 
ians in the hope they may be able to influence 
administrators who feel they have found solu 
tion to a persistent problem, lest they discover 
too late that the multipurpose room, combin 
ing the school library with the cafeteria, 
serves adequately for neither purpose 


picture cafeteria 
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We Can Use Our Library! 


By Byrd Fanita Sawyer 


HILE WE ALL WisH that our young 

people might learn to use the riches 
of information stored in our libraries through 
realistic learning situations, most of us must 
face the fact that we can never be present to 
guide each student through the library as his 
need for wider learning demands it. We, as 
librarians, do feel that in our complex world 
everyone must be exposed to the techniques 
which will enable him to be at home in all 
libraries throughout his life. In the effort to 
bring the library to each student, Churchill 
County High School teachers have evolved a 
formal training program covering four years. 
This does not mean the librarian does not 
work with individuals, but we have found 
that youngsters take very good care of their 
own wants even as second-year students. We 
strive to give everyone the fundamentals of 
library use which will enable him to adven- 
ture far and wide in the world of books and 
their related materials. Since English is re- 
quired for three years and college preparatory 
students usually take the fourth year, we have 
turned to the English classes as a field for 
library instruction, 

Our students acquire the skills involved in 
the use of encyclopedias, dictionaries, and the 
catalog as freshmen ; the sophomores add the 
use of the Abridged Readers’ Guide and 
pamphlet files to their knowledge. By this 
time most of the second-year students know 
their way around the library, so the junior 
and senior projects include a stress on bibli- 
ography, notetaking, indexing, outlining, and 
footnotes. All the classes come to the library 
for special assignments throughout the year, 
but we devote a week of the English course 
to library understanding in the first, second, 
and fourth years. The third year people 
spend two weeks from English and from 
United States History in the library 

As soon as the English I classes are organ- 
ized and oriented, they spend a day tracing 
the history of libraries. Stress is laid on the 
fact that however inadequate our materials 
are, they are nonetheless typical of practically 
all libraries. We emphasize the fact that 
everyone today should be at home in libraries 
since the fields of knowledge are so varied. 


fived Sawyer is Librarian of the Churchill County High 
School, Fallon, Nevada 
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We are now ready to find our way around 
the library. A guided tour with a Dewey 
Decimal guide card indicates where the vari 
ous subject fields are found. Since freshmen 
come other times during the year to learn the 
use of encyclopedia and dictionaries, little 
stress is laid on these matters at this time 
We do inspect the card catalog carefully and 
every student has the opportunity to see a 
card for the author, the title, and the subject 
The catalog is reviewed frequently during 
the year. 

To make this information a part of the 
student's thinking, we then draw maps of the 
library, locating the materials they will use 
during the year. The subjects are located by 
Dewey numbers on the map and this number 
is identified in a key. At the end of the week 
the youngsters range the bookshelves with a 
degree of independence and assurance. The 
maps are done on large sheets of drawing 
paper and a further incentive is offered by 
displaying them during Education Week to 
help the visitors find their way around. The 
map teaches much better than lectures or 
written instructions. 


The sophomores assume the task of mak 
ing a book on a vocation which interests 
them. We have found that few people know 
the resources a book offers aside from its 
main body, The process of making a proper 
book increases awareness of contents in all 
books and the subject matter of this assign 
ment gives a fairly intensive look at jobs in 
the world today. The ‘‘rules’’ for doing this 
project show the types of materials students 
learn to use: 


SopHomore Liprary Proyect 
The parts of a book: 


Covers 

End pages 
Title page 
Copyright 
Contents 
Body 
Appendixes 
Glossary 
Bibliography 
Index 


Arrangement of bibliography 


General reference: Americana 10-217 
World Almanac 1956 
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Books 
Author (last name first), title, publisher, copy- 
right date, 910p. (At least three) 
Pamphlets 
(At least two) Same as books 
Magazines 
Author, title, name of magazine, issue, pages 
Interview 
Last name of person interviewed, first name, 
authority, place, date 


The book covers are as attractive as the 
skill of the writer can make them. Every type 
of material available must be used and the 
book is arranged in chapters. Sometimes the 
week assigned for this task is not long 
enough. It takes at least a day to explain the 
rules and four days may stretch into five or 
even six. A few always find a more interest- 
ing occ upation as they browse and start a new 
subject which means lost time. This second- 
year project is the critical one since the foun- 
dation for the next two projects is laid here. 

The materials in this field are found in 
our vocation files which are apart from other 
vertical file materials. Over the years we have 
found valuable free materials, bought many 
items, and service clubs have helped with 
gifts in this field. We have books, but here 
is one subject area where such materials are 
so quickly out of date that we do not stress 
ache on vocations. We have a long spread 
of bulletin boards, so our best vocations post- 
ers from many sources are put up a week 
before the actual work starts to enable young- 
sters to look about in many fields. Abridged 
Readers’ Guide is carefully explained. This 
year we also make “want cards” for maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and books and sophomores 
learn to request materials in proper form. 
The cards make it possible to have pamphlets 
and magazines ready when the class arrives 
after the first day. It will be seen that the 
instruction sheet has plenty of room for note- 
making as the explanation is made, 

Sources of free material in this field may 
be found in the publishers list of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries as well as 
in the advertising pages of magazines. 

Since these projects for the three years in- 
clude writing, the English instructor grades 
the body of the book and I grade the struc- 
ture aside from the theme. No library grade 
is given until the structure is correct. Since 
we had some difficulty with the “books’’ 
being passed on to a friend who uses them 
the following year, we collect them after the 
student has seen his grades and had his ques- 
tions answered. We return the projects at 
graduation. We make the opportunity to dis- 
play the projects during the year at clubs and 
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for our own visitors. This assignment is an- 
nounced several weeks in advance to enable 
youngsters to gather their own materials and 
the library to borrow materials it may not 
have. 


The junior project is our most ambitious 
for both the English III and U.S. history stu- 
dents spend two weeks with me. Since we 
do not teach Nevada history in high school, 
a review of important items is necessary for 
the first three days in history. This same 
three days in English is devoted to review of 
the second year information and additional 
instruction in making notes for which we 
supply the cards cut Tem paper. 


NevabA History Proyecr 


The Nevada History Project for the third-year 
English and history classes shall cover two weeks of 
class time, but will undoubtedly take considerable 
time outside class periods, 

The students may study any Nevada subject for 
which we can secure adequate materials, The work 
done will be presented in form of a book of 2,000 
words or with a map and book of 500 words 

No book will receive a grade until it is in proper 
form. 

Order of book 
I. Covers 
II. Title page 
A. Title 
B. Author 
C. Illustrator 
D. Publisher 
III, Back of title page 
Copyright date 
IV. Contents (at least 4 chapters) 
V. Outline of subject (see Frederick's How to 
Study Handbook Pp 353) 
VI. Body of book 
VII. Bibliography (see “order’’) 
VIII. Index 


Bibliography order 


General reference: Encyclopedia and yearbooks 
Volume or year indicated 
Books (At least four) 
Author (last name, first name) title, pub 
lisher, copyright, pages used, 
Pamphlets (At least three) 
Same as books 
Magazines 
Author, title, name of magazines, issue, pages 
Interviews 


Name of person, place, date, qualifications 

The more complete the book is and the more out 
side effort is made, the better the grade 

Note cards ( At least 30) 

We have done all the above in the sophomore 
year, This year we learn to take notes and keep 
them in order. Each heading on the card must be 
filled out as you read, 


We are fortunate in having one of the best 
collections of Nevada materials in the state 
Again, newspaper Clippings and pamphlets 
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from many state departmenis and local cham- 
bers of commerce as well as magazine articles 
offer a wide variety of materials which are not 
in books. 

Many of our students are keenly interested 
in telling their research story on maps so for 
these people we cut the words in the body of 
the book to 500 from 2,000. These maps are 
uniform in size and done on graph sheets 
22” x 36". We have had many interesting 
local and state maps based on intensive re- 
search from this phase of our Nevada work. 
Any subject concerning Nevada is acceptable 
if we can find enough material to ¢ fe- 
search worthwhile. We encourage the writ- 
ing of a family history if the student is at 
least a third generation Nevadan. One of the 
most gratifying by-products of this work is 
to see the development of family pride when 
the student and bis family discover how im- 
portant grandfather was in his community. 


By this time we have made an attractive 
looking book, outlined its contents, mastered 
an unannotated bibliography, and an index, 
written an interesting story and learned to 
take notes which will always be a help even 
though the skill is used only for a paper to 
be read before the literary club or the neigh- 
borhood farm bureau meeting. We attempt 
to break the habit of copying wholesale from 
encyclopedia and books at this stage. We add 
the best papers and maps to our Nevada col- 
lection and each year the better ones are sent 
to other schools and libraries for exhibit. 

The English IV project is still evolving. 
The students wrote a term paper based on the 
instructions offered by Stanford University. 
The only skill we added is the use of foot- 
notes. I do not feel that a mastery of foot- 
notes is essential to happiness but most col- 
leges do, so we have footnotes in our 2,000 
word book. Our subjects last year were 
chosen from the many essay contests assailing 
the English teacher and the better papers 
selected for the statewide competition. This 
year we are using English authors as subjects. 


Since library skills should have been 
learned by the fourth year we rehearse the 
rules for one class period and then adjourn 
to the library for the rest of the week. Most 
of these students are college preparatory 
people who will need the skills as well as 
the information offered through this project. 
We have reviewed, through use, each library 
skill and should be free to roam and find our 
answers in any library under the Dewey Deci- 
mal System. 
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THe Senior Term Paper 

The term paper will follow the same form used 
in your second and third year library projects. The 
body of the book will contain 1000 words. Mr 
Wright will grade the theme and Mrs. Sawyer will 
grade the structure including the outline, bibliog 
raphy note cards and footnotes 

You have selected as your subject one English 
author and his work 

No book will receive a final grade until it is in 
proper form. 


A book 
I. Covers 
Title and author at least 
Il. Title page 
A. Title 
B. Author 
C. Ilustrator 
D. Publisher 
Ill, Back of the title page 
Printings 
Copyright dates 
IV. Contents (at least 4 chapters) 
V. The Outline (see Frederick's 
Study Handbook,” p. 353) 
VI. Body of the book 
VII. Bibliography (see below) 
VIII. Index (at least twelve items) 


How to 


Bibliography 
General Reference 
Name and volume number as 
or Who's Who in America 
Books (At least four) 
Author, last name, first name, titl 
copyright, pages used 
Pamphlets (At least one) 
Treat as books 
Magazines 
Author, title, name of magazine, issu 
used 


Encyclopedia or yearbooks 
Britannica: 10) 
1956-57 


publishe f 


pages 


Interviews 
Name of person, place, date and authority 
Note cards 
Pick up at desk. You will probably need 30 


Footnotes 


At least ten. 


No two schools have the same problems in 
library instruction and undoubtedly there are 
many answers to the problem of teaching li- 
brary skills. It would be of great interest to 
hear how other high schools are meeting this 
problem. We realize that our student body 
of 400 makes it possible for the librarian to 
work with all the English classes, while large 
schools might find our plan too complicated 
Since we are always seeking improvement we 
should like to hear other experience in mak 
ing the library the center of any community 
life. 
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TALKING SHOP 


Ww" THE REOPENING OF CONGRESS, the fas- 
cinating city of Washington claims much of 
our attention, So much of the news emanates from 
there, for one thing. For another, Washington will 
soon—i.e., during the spring holidays—-become the 
mecca for students who travel there in busloads for 
firsthand information and observation as to “how 
democracy works.” Anyone whose visit has coin- 
cided with that of eager hordes of the younger 
generations will recall their avalanchelike “occu- 
pation” of the city and the avidity of their sight- 
seeing. They appear to travel at speeds far too great 
to be geared to a guidebook, but with their mentors 
in mind—as well as any of the rest of us who may 
go to Washington on our own—we'd like to recom 
mend Morgan Beatty's Your Nation's Capital, said 
to be “the only authoritative and complete guide to 
the Citadel of Democracy.” Maps of the city are 
quite good about designating the public buildings 
but they cannot do more than that, and one always 
wants to know what goes on in a building, as well 
as what it is. So this guide should be useful and 
interesting to supplement your maps. This volume, 
incidentally, is a condensation and adaptation, with 
some additions, of a WPA manual published in 
1937, Washington—City and Capital, and its 1942 
condensation published by George Washington 
University under the title Washington, D.C.—A 
Guide to the Nation's Capital, Grouping buildings 
together, Your Nation's Capital is conveniently 
arranged in some fifteen chapters: Introduction; 
Capitol Hill; Federal Triangle; The Mall; Presi 
dent's Square; Northwest Rectangle; Mansions 
Memorials, Monuments and Shrines; Military Es- 
tablishments and Installations; Municipal Center 
Area; Federal Medical Centers; Embassies and 
Legations; Churches; Colleges and Universities; 
Parks; Business and Residential Areas. The book 
gives information on reaching the places mentioned 
opening and closing hours, historical background 
architects and architectural features; detailed de 
scriptions of interiors, furnishings, paintings, and 
statuary, famous and precious documents, and a 
wealth of little-known and hard-to-find information 
There are some 16 pages of interesting tidbits about 
the Library of Congress, with the general tourist in 
mind. The Folger Shakespeare Library and the 
Public Library are included, as well 


A trio of books useful in that part of our work 
that entails communicating ideas might well remain 
on any librarian’s desk; The Road to Persuasion by 
William Muehl; NBC Handbook of Pronunciation 
compiled by James FF. Bender; and Ben Graf 
Henneke'’s Reading Aloud Effectively. A book for 
the growing number of men and women—including 
librarians—who in the course of their everyday 
living are called on to speak publicly is The Road to 
Persuasion. Most of us have occasion to need the 
information in some of these chapters: Leadership 
Elements in Effective Speech, Rebuilding Speech 
Leadership Qualities, Types of Speech Leadership 
Communication, Persuasion, Organization, Prepar 
ing a Speech, Delivery, Radio-Television Speech, 
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Conducting a Meeting. There is so much practical 
common sense in this book that one would like to 
take it along to every library conference and meet 
ing. Better still, if every speaker had it in hand in 
pe om of his scheduled appearance, audiences 
would fare better, by far, than they do now! 

Closely related to The Road to Persuasion is 
Reading Aloud Effectively, Practically everyone 
sooner or later must read aloud—parents (th 
largest group of all'), children, businessmen, rx 
search workers, public relations men, politicians 
teachers, armed forces officers, lawyers, clergymen 
performers in motion pictures, radio, and television 
and many others, all the way to professional readers 
like Charles Laughton 

After asking “Why learn to read aloud?’ the 
book presents its material in three parts: 1. At You 
Desk: Understanding your material, Preparing yout 
material for an audience, Preparing to face your 
audience; 2. In Action: Communicating ideas 
phrasing, inflection, and pauses, Communicating 
ideas—stress and variety, Communicating emotions 
Projecting personality, Movement, The voice, Pro 
nunciation, Special reading problems; 3. Practice 
Material: How to use the practice material, A list of 
practice materials, Practice selections. There is also 
a bibliography and an index 

And speaking of pronunciation, the NBC Hand 
book of Pronunciation—" indispensable to anyone 
who wants to speak correctly’’—-uses the “famous 
3-way approach” of how it is spelled, how it sounds, 
and the scientific pronunciation key. In these days 
of trying to understand other peoples better, it 
behooves us to help them understand us, as well, by 
trying to pronounce the same words the same way! 
Perhaps we'll also have better internal relations if 
we all pronounce words the same way—correctly 
For instance, wouldn't it seem, with all the adult 
education that is going on, that we could agrce to 
say the preferred a-dult instead of ad-ult? Yet both 
pronunciations are heard frequently at professional 
meetings. No wonder visitors from other countries 
find English so complicated! The second edition of 
the NBC Handbook of Pronunciation is up-to-date 
and unquestionably useful 


Van Wyck Brooks’ little volume, From a 
Writer's Notebook, has been called “an ideal bed 
side book,’ and it is easy to agree. Mr. Brooks 
comments on such varied themes as the radio 
bullfighting, Veblen, Nietzsche, spelling, a cellar on 
a rainy day, and that “no one should ever publish a 
book until he has read it aloud to a woman 
These perceptive and witty morsels are arranged in 
a general grouping—in case you want to stick to 
topics instead of wandering at random—as follows 
On the margin, Readers and writers, In our time 
American notes, The literary life’ On words, Notes 
on novelists, Notes on criticism, Mostly personal 
Afterthoughts, Reflections on the avant-garde. At 
tractive in format and appearance, small enough in 
size to fit into the pocket—or under the pillow 
this will provide many a delightful informal chat 
with our great literary historian 
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RE YOU READY for National Library Week, 
March 16-22, 1958? There is still time to 

join with others in your state to participate in this 
concerted effort to stimulate reading. See the article 
on page 409 of this issue 

The pleasure of seeing a favorite poem in the 
author's handwriting is provided by a New York 
Public Library exhibition, 44 “Famous Poems in 
Manuscript,” spanning five centuries. Examples 
from John Donne to Robert Graves may be seen 
in the Berg Collection exhibition room, room 4318 
in the Fifth Avenue building, through April 15. 

i te Le 

A “Breeches Bible” once owned by John Alden 
of the Plymouth colony has been given to Baker 
Library at Dartmouth College by John Alden 
Theme, Delray Beach, Fla., realtor and member of 
the Dartmouth Class of 1918. The name “Breeches 
Bible’ derives from the translation of Genesis say- 
ing that Adam and Eve sewed fig leaves together 
and “made themselves breeches.” The later King 
James version calls their garb “aprons.” The 
Breeches Bible’ is more properly called the 
“Geneva Bible,” since it was published in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1560 

ee th te 

Clevelanders liked their Book and Author 
Luncheons so weil that they have become an annual 
affair, The 1958 Series will be held on the third 
Thursday of February, March, April, and May, 

The February luncheon will feature Senator John 
Kennedy, author of Profiles in Courage and Max 
Lerner whose latest book is America as a Civiliza- 
tion. The luncheons will again be held in the 
Rainbow Room of the Carter Hotel. Information 
and tickets are available from any of these sponsors: 
Cleveland Press, Ohioana Library Association, Pub- 
lic Libraries of Greater Cleveland, and the 
Women's National Book Association, Cleveland 
Chapter. 
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Gilbert Highet radio lectures in the 
will include: 


Nu mper 21 The Beat Generation,” a discuss 
gee of writers, with mention of Go by Johr 
lolmes, On the Road by Jack Kerouac, § 
Running by James Jones, and special attent 
poem, “Howl,’’ by Allen Ginsberg 

Nu mpex 22 An Uncertain Smile about 
come Sagan 

Number 25 Prometheus at the Piano a talk about 
reat performers and how difficult it is to be 
ased on Speaking of Pianists by At 


urrent series 


Mlle 


‘ tu 
tam (hasi 


The program, which is heard over New York's 
station WQXR and other stations throughout the 
country, is available to additional stations on Book 
of-the-Month Club transcriptions 

ee te 


STACK CRACKS 


GQ HR 
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A poster can be a wondrous sight 

A work of art, a true delight 

Or, simple with some curlicues 

and jiggley lines we all can us 

But, whether plain or fancy hooks 

remember this—it must sell book 
Grace B. SPeaAr 


ee 


After a century and a half in possession of his 
descendants, the nearly 2,000 papers of John Jay 
a founder of the Republic and Columbia graduate 
have been purchased from funds given by the 
Friends of the Columbia Libraries and others. In 
cluded is a major document of U.S. history—the 
original copy of “The Federalist No 
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Three unpublished and many other letters from 
George Washington also are in the Jay collection, 
as well as letters from most of the great men of 
the Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary periods 
They include John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, Robert 
Morris, John Paul Jones, the Marquis de Lafayette, 
Gouverneur Morris, and Philip Schuyler, 

ee Gl Ue 

Forthcoming “Carnival of Books” radio broad 
casts (heard over Chicago's WMAQ, New York's 
WRCA, and obtainable on tape by other stations 
from WMAQ) include the following 
Dipper of Copper Creek by John and Jean George 
Flight of the Wildling by Marguerite Vance 
Trappers of the West by Fred Reinfeld 
This Dear Boagts Land by Jean Lee Latham 
Toto’s Triumph by Claire Huchet Bishop 
Eddie Makes Music by Carolyn Haywood 
Man Against the Unknown by Joseph B. Icenhower 
The Honest Dollar by Dorothy Simpson 
The Pinto Deer by Keith Robertson 
Young Inca Prince by Alida Malkus 
Wild Geese Flying by Cornelia Meigs 
Mrs. Wappingers Secret by Florence Hightower 
Knight's Castle by Edward Eager 

Check the local station in your area for day and 
time of broadcast 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Signs of Accomplishment— LSA 


OW THAT THE FIRST PULL YEAR of the Library 
Services Act program has been completed we 
can begin to see concrete evidence of expanded li- 
brary service in rural areas. Plans for 45 states and 
3 territories have been approved out of a potential 
53. State plans indicate that 39 of the 404 counties 
reported without public library services before the 
passage of the Library Services Act are now receiv 
ing library service. Approximately 275 counties 
which had inadequate public library service prior 
to the act are now receiving added assistance. There 
was an increase in state appropriations for rural 
public library service of $639,003 from fiscal 1956 
to fiscal 1957 and $1,895,518 from fiscal 1956 to 
fiscal 1958. State library agencies have added "3 
proximately 70 professional librarians to their staffs 
since the act, and some 70 bookmobiles have been 
purchased under the state plans 
What the Library Services Act has meant to one 
state is graphically told by Mrs. Robert Herrig 
chairman, Libraries Division, General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, in a recent issue of the Club 
woman. In her article entitled “Parnassus on 
Wheels,”” Mrs. Herrig, who is also coordinator of 
the Northwest Montana Federation, writes 


A mother with a problem boy assured us on the 
second trip that the bookmobile “is a blessing” for 
her son has become interested in reading good 
books; a little old gentleman pensioner living thirty 
miles from town solemnly shook our hand and wel 
comed us back; a smart little preschool girl excitedly 
picked out a large collection which she will prac 
tically have memorized before our next trip—these 
and many more prove that the nearly thousand miles 
we cover (93 miles one way to one place) to serve 
these people are nothing compared to the fact that 
we ave broadening their horizons and feeding their 
minds. There is nothing in library service that can 
compare with getting the books to the people 
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lt is anticipated that with the exception of two 
every state will participate in this federal plan for 
helping 27 million Americans without local library 
service to be served, The results cannot be counted 
in dollars and cents—they will be those immeasur 
able intangible values that enrich the lives of our 
people 

You may not be able to have the thrill of com 
ing around a bend of the road and seeing a group 
of eager borrowers waiting for your bookmobile but 
you can have the thrill of serving somewhere 
somehow—that “all may read’! 

Progress is indeed being made and it is now our 
concern to see that the states receive the necessary 
federal funds to implement the next steps in the 
long-range plans, At this writing we do not know 
what amount will be recommended for the Library 
Services Act program for fiscal 1958-1959, but this 
figure will be given in the President's budget which 
is usually released soon after Congress convenes in 
January. It is the responsibility of each individual 
interested in extending public library service in 
rural areas to be familiar with his own state plan 
and make known the value of this program to the 
members of Congress. Senators and Representatives 
are keenly interested in activities in their own dis 
tricts, but they must be told of these activities and 
made aware of their importance and the need for 
federal support to continue the enlarged library 
program now underway They need to be told by 
people in their own states that the total authorized 
amount, $7,500,000, has not yet been appropriated 
for any one year and that this entire amount is 
essential if the full potentialities of the program 
are to be realized 

The value of individual letters, telegrams, tele 
phone calls, and personal visits to the members of 
your state delegation in Congress cannot be over 
estimated GERMAINE Keerrex 

American Library Association 
Hotel Congressional 
Washington 43, D.C 
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Reviewed by 


BOOKS % FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


(A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed ate independent of The Wilson Com 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee.) 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. America’s Arts and Skills, by the editors of 
Lite. New York, Dutton, 1957. 172p. $13.95 

2, Baron, SALO Wrrrmayver. A Social and 
Religious History of the Jews. 2d ed. rev. & enl 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1957. 8v.; 
v. 3-5, $15 

4 Bétiste, Louis-ALEXANDRE. Dictionaire 
Général de la Langue Francaise au Canada. Quebec, 
Bélisle, Editeur, 1954. 1390p. $25 

4. Bennetr, Russert. The True Book about 
Stamp Collecting 
128p. $2.50 

5. Bruton, Eric 
New York, SportShelf, 1957 

6. Burier, N. V. Prerce 
Saints New York, Morechouse-Gorham, 
110p, $2.15 

7. CLARK 
Mountaineering 
i43p. $2.59 

8. Cross, F. L.. ed. The Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 1492p $17.50 

9, Farper, EVAN I. Classified List of Periodi- 
cals for the College Library, 4th ed, Boston, Faxon, 
1957, 146p. $5 

10. Ham™merr, Catuerine 1 
Horrocks. Creative Crafts for Campers. New 
York, Association Press, 1957. 43ip. $7.95 

11, HARTNOLL, Puyiiss, ed. The Oxford Com- 
panion to the Theatre. 2d ed. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. 888, 32p., 154 pl. $11.50 
Harowp, ed. International The- 
New York, Doubleday, 1957 


New York, SportShelf, 1957 


The True Book about Clocks. 
144p. $2.50 

A Book of British 
1957. 


Book about 
1957 


The 
York, 


True 
SportShelf, 


RONALD 
New 


and Carnot M. 


12. HOBSON 
sive Annual No. 2 
220p $6 

13. Hunr, W. Ben. The Golden Book of 
Crafts and Hobbies. New York, Simon and Schu- 
ster, 1957. 112p. $3.20 (cloth) $1.95 (trade) 

14. lexis, Maanouerrre. Polk Arts and Crafts 
New York, Association Press, 1958. 269p. $5.95 

15. Jaswy, Naum. The Soviet 1956 Statistical 
Handbook: A Commentary. East Lansing, Michi- 
gan State University Press, 1957. 212p. $4.95 

16. Kapsner, Ontver L., comp. Catholic Re- 
ligions Orders. 2d ed, enl. Collegeville, Minn., 
St. John's Abbey Press, 1957. 5394p $7.50 

17. Lea, Henry C. Materials Toward a History 
of Witcheralt. New York, Thomas Yoseloff, 1957. 
iv, $20 

is. MaArtow, REGINALD, Pottery Making and 
Decorating. (The How To Do It Series No. 70) 
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New York, The Studio Publications, 1957. 96p 
$6.50 

_ 19, MARSHALL, Francis. Drawing the Female 
Figure. New York, Studio Publications, 1957. 96p 
$6.50 

20, PeTerRson, Rocer Tory, comp 
Watcher's Anthology. New York, Harcourt 
401p. $7.50 

21. Sectsam, Wittiam H 
Opera Annals, First Supplement: 1947-1957 
York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1957. 115p. $3.50 

22. Vance, Lucite E. Illustration Index 
York, Scarecrow, 1957. 192p. $4 

23. YAMADA, Hipeo, ed. Annals Social 
Sciences: a bibliographical survey, 1401-1918. Vol 
1, 1401-1750. Tokyo, The Dobunkan Co., 1957 
560p 

24. YAMANOBE, TomMOYUKI. Textiles. Rutland 
Vermont and Tokyo, Japan, Charles E. Tuttle Co 
1957. (Arts & Crafts of Japan, no. 2) 70p. $3 


The Bird 
1957 


litan 


New 


, comp. Metrop 


New 


of the 


Ss’ LONG IN PREPARATION, The Oxford Diction 
ary of the Christian Church” will become a 
standard ready-reference source for ministers, theo 
logical school students, and small libraries lacking 
the more exhaustive and more specialized reference 
sources on which this volume draws. Its more than 
6,000 entries and 4,500 brief bibliographies reveal 
an expected Anglican emphasi«, though 
ous effort has been made by the editor and his 
contributors to “give due and proportionate atten 
tion to the several parts and aspects of a vast field 
covering over nineteen centuries.’ The editor points 
out that, If in the present work fuller attention ha 
been paid to Western Christendom than to later 
Eastern Orthodoxy, to Christianity in Britain than 
to that of the Continent, to the event i the nine 
teenth century than to those of the tenth, this a 
proporion is only relative. In any case 

presumed that the reader will welcome {ull 
formation on matters at closer range. 11 

other hand, to some veaders outside Eur 

seems that insufficient attention has beer 

the non-European lands where Christianit 

firmly planted, it must be recalled that the C) 
connection with Mediterranean and Europea 

tries is of far longer standing, and t/ 
necessarily reflected m the subject matter fat rh 
in which the treatment is historical. Biblical mat 
ters have been briefly treated because of the 
ance of Biblical aids, readily accessible in librarie: 
The bibliographies, mostly compiled independently 
of the articles, are more extensive than usually 
found in a one-volume handbook. The unsigned 
articles, by various writers, have been “subjected 
to such editorial modification and reconstruction as 
seemed desirable.” Arranged under small topics 
with many biographical entries, it is adequately 
supplied with see references. Thus the volume has 
a uniformity and a consistency in treatment which 
mark a carefully edited dictionary 
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Canons, Congregations, Institutes, Orders, and 
Societies, for both men and women, clerical and lay, 
surviving and extinct, are included in the second 
edition of Catholic Religious Orders.“ Intended 
primarily for the use of library catalogers, it is 
chiefly useful for establishing the accepted English 
name of 1,777 orders and is studded with see ret 
erences to other forms. It does, however, give date 
and place of founding with name of founder and 
accepted abbreviation. An index to founders and a 
glossary of the basic terms relating to religious 
orders are added features 

Butler's Book of British Saints* is not to be 
confused with another Butler's Lives of the Saints, 
to which it bears no resemblance. This is a brief 
account of the lives and deeds of certain pre- 
Reformation saints, written in interesting style, but 
with only a short list of sources consulted. Thus 
it has little place in a reference collection 

A Social and Religious History of the Jews,’ of 
which volumes III-V have recently appeared in a 
second revised and enlarged edition, is distinguished 
for its exhaustive bibliography of sources and the 
clarity of its presentation. These three volumes 
cover the High Middle Ages, 500-1200, a period 
during which the ancient Jewish heritage reached 
its full fruition. As the first comprehensive review 
of the political, socioeconomic and religious evolu 
thon in 450 years, it 18 a valuable reference source 
for this period, particularly since an effort was made 
to integrate the main lines of Jewish historical evo 
lution with that of the surrounding cultures 


Social Sciences 


The intelligent use of statistics depends largely 
on a knowledge of their accuracy, and for this 
reason the analysis of recent official Russian statis- 
tics in The Soviet 1956 Statistical Handbook: a 
Commentary™ is indispensable to any student of 
the present Soviet economy. The author, one of the 
world’s best experts on Soviet statistics, does not 
attemp. to minimize Soviet attainments, but analyzes 
the data, pointing out distortions. He has given 
greatest attention to agricultural statistics, not only 
because of their importance, but because he is most 
familiar with this topic. This informed commentary 
should take its place beside the Handbook on the 
reference shelves. 

Annals of the Social Sciences," for which vol. 1, 
1401-1750, has appeared, is an exceedingly ambi 
tious effort by Japanese university professors to 
record chronologically the materials for a world 
history of the social sciences, The items, drawn 
chiefly from other bibliographies and library collec 
tions are arranged in six columns, as follows 
1) Britain and America; 2) France, Italy and Bel 
gium; 3) Germany, Austria and Netherlands; 
4) Russia and other countries; 5) Japan; and 6) 
Social and Cultural Events. Here are listed impor 
tant works in the social sciences and social thought, 
¢.g., politics, jurisprudence, economics, statistics, 
sociology, social movements, pedagogy, historiogra- 
phy, anthropology, philosophy, literature, and nat 
ural which distinctively influenced the 
social sciences and thought, With this scope, it is 
natural that omissions will occur, though the omis 
sion of Venerable Bede's Ecclesiastical History is 
hard to explain, particularly since many other re- 
ligious works appear in this early period. The com- 
pilers’ faith in the social sciences is revealed in the 
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preface: For women, the social sciences were 
so to speak, forbidden fruits. Now, throug/ 
the postwar catastrophical confusion, they suddenly 
came to be accepted as the only sciences which 
could explain war and peace and show how t 
establish social order in this country. This 
bibliographical effort will therefore prove more 
useful in Japan than in this country, except as a 
record of Japanese writing in the social sciences 
in which this volume will supplement Western 
bibliographical sources 

Materials toward a History of Witcheraft,” which 
was first published in a limited edition in 1948 
has now been reissued by Thomas Yoseloff, by 
arrangement with the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. No changes have been made in this collec 
tion of extracts which were painstakingly assembled 
through the years by H. C. Lea, until his death in 
1909, and later reviewed by H. C. Burr. They were 
later organized under four main heads by A. ¢ 
Howland to suggest a logical development and 
every reference was verified by collation with the 
edition used by Mr. Lea. Thus a valuable guide to 
many generally inaccessible sources is again avail 
able for students of witchcraft, demonology, sorcery 
magic, and superstition from antiquity to the recent 
past 


* neu 


Theater and Opera 


The Oxford Companion to the Theatre,” now in 
its second edition, has retained the original 888 
pages of the first edition and has added 1) 45 new 
entries on dramatists and countries, and additional 
information on 8 original entries; 2) 148 addenda 
and corrigenda, most of them being death dates, the 
rest being corrections of small errors; 3) a supple 
mentary bibliography of 181 English and American 
titles published between 1949 and 1956; and 4) 
154 black and white illustrations, covering the his 
tory of the theatre from earliest times, This amount 
of revision seems to warrant purchase by larger 
libraries and will add to the usefulness of the hand 
book in smaller libraries which have not acquired 
the first edition. For its broad scope, its attention 
to the organizations as well as the biographies of 
individuals, its histories of the theatre in various 
countries, to which Yugoslavia has been added in 
this edition, its many signed articles by more than 
50 authorities, and the discriminating judgment of 
its general editor both in the original volume and 
the supplementary material, amply fulfill the re 
quirements for an outstanding encyclopedic guide 

Now in its second year, International Theatre 
Annual” draws largely on English theatre critics 
for its review of the North American, European 
Australian, and African scene, as well as for the 
section on personalities and general articles, as the 
brief notes on the contributors reveal, The brevity 
of treatment is partly made up for by its wide cover 
age and by its listing of world premieres, giving 
theatre, producer, and in some cases, the cast. Eng 
lish emphasis is evident in including a section on 
the best English performances of the year, but not 
the best American performances. Handsome photo 
graphs of performers and performances illustrate 
this yearbook, which has a lively style and tone 
because of the strongly stated personal preferences 
of the contributors, The New York season, for 
instance, was headed, “Long season's journey into 
not much 

(Continued on page 443) 





For 
EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


W' IN NEW HAMPSHIRE agree with Miss Berry 
wholeheartedly (November issue) that book- 
mobile service to schools, because it is so easy, 
has a tendency to squeeze out service to public 
libraries, writes Emil W. Allen, junior assistant 
state librarian. 

Here in New Hampshire there are, at the present 
time, practically no school libraries, but we feel 
that in many cases a visit by our bookmobile to 
this school weakens the public library, because 
thildren do not learn to assotiate books with their 
own local library. (There are 238 libraries in New 
Hampshire, only 6 towns lack a library.) (Area 
9,304 sq. mi. Population——543,244.—-Ep.) 

In an attempt to stimulate the development of 
sthool libraries, we have recently initiated a new 
regulation which states that all schools with more 
than four rooms, and all high schools, must provide 
a central location where all books borrowed from 
the bookmobile may be placed for re-borrowing by 
the students in the school. The books for this 
collection must be chosen by a teacher or teachers 
for this ny In the schools of four rooms or 
less, it has been and continues to be our practice to 
allow the teacher and/or two or three students from 
each classroom to come out and choose the books, 
Although we realized that the children get a great 
deal of satisfaction out of choosing their own books, 
we have found that if left alone to do this, they 
invariably choose 99% horse stories, dog stories, 
and nurse stories, By encouraging the teacher to 
make the selections, we hope to gain a greater 
circulation for the children’s nonfiction books, which 
could be useful in broadening the students’ apre- 
ciation of the world at large 

One of the major factors in making the above 
decisions has been one of time, We found ourselves 
faced with many new consolidated schools which 
were taking up so much of our time by serving each 
classroom separately that we were neglecting the 
public libraries more and more, We hope, through 
this new ruling, to correct this situation 

We feel rather strongly that whenever and where- 
ever possible we should attempt to get the 238 local 
libraries in New Hampshire to give all necessary 
service to the local schools through a cooperative 
effort between the two institutions, We are, of 
course, posperes to supplement the resources of the 
local library so that they can provide this service, 
but we believe that this is the best method of mak- 
ing the students local library conscious, and foster- 
ing their continued interest in books. Again | must 
emphasize that these communities have no school 
libraries as such 


Do Not Have and Cannot Borrow 


The county libraries of New Jersey, supported 
largely far below need, have prov ded one of the 
most telling publicity pamphlets to come to our 


invited to send material on 


* Extension librarians are 
library work to Mrs 


rural, state, county, and regional 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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attention. In style, make-up, photography, and gen 
eral tone, the pamphlet, “Bo not Have and Cannot 
Borrow,” details the plight of the various county 
libraries and the township libraries which form a 
part of the county-wide library system. The pam 
phlet was designed by the New Jersey Library As 
sociation to arouse interest in state aid. For copies 
write to Viola R. Maihl, Linden, N.J., Publix 
Library. 


Anybody in the Same Fix? 


We have our Tri-County Regional Library estab 
lished under state and federal grants, and 1 am 
working nights, Sundays, my day off, etc., but can 
not keep up with the rush. The demand has been 
terrific and they simply will not let us slow down 
I wonder how many other librarians are in the same 
fix? Just hope that the Library Services Bill appro 
priation will not be cut down or out. How sad that 
millions and jillions must be poured into defense 
that could be used more constructively by libraries 
schools and research foundations. —_NORTH WESTERN 
E._eaAnor. [See your Congressman now—Ep } 


Are Forms Necessary ? 


Perhaps we should rephrase this question and ask 
When are forms necessary? In sending us sample 
copies of a sixfold order form which has proved 
very useful in coping with a new accounting system 
which the county took on two years ago, Frederick 
A. Wemmer, Sacramento county librarian, warns 
that as a result of workshops and the like, people 
are sometimes so impressed by “forms” and “sys 
tems,” which may be vitally necessary in certain 
situations, that they have a weakness for adopting 
them when actually they ave much better off using 
a couple of P-slips, This is a trying situation for 
one seems in the position of dissuading them from 
“progress.” The forms we use were devised to 
accommodate the general accounting f the 
county. We proposed the forms prior to the adop 
tion of the encumbrance system, s0 were given per 
mission to continue to do our own book 
direct. That, of course, is a saving of time 

The six forms are used as follows: white copy to 
dealer; 1st yellow copy——‘‘outstanding file” by au 
thor; pink copy—"‘‘outstanding file’ grouped by 
order number; gold copy accompanies encumbrance 
notice to the auditor; green copy-——'‘completion 
copy” filed with duplicate of encumbrance notice 
when order is compiete; provides a complete record 
of the items on the order; 2d yellow copy 
compile quarterly list of new books sent to branches 
and stations. 

When the encumbrance accounting system was 
adopted by the county, the county executive officer 
and the purchasing office were both quite willing 
that the Sacramento County Library should continue 
to do its book ordering. It was clear that routing 


(Continued on page 447) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIE 


Wallpaper Bulletin Boards 


| ae THOSE OF US who are always searching for 
ideas in bulletin board displays, here is an 
interesting suggestion from Dorothy L. Huck, li 
brarian, Watertown, Wis., High School: 

Before | discovered wallpaper as a “must” for 
bulletin boards, V'll admit | had bulletin board 
blues. Now, every week all three boards in our 
high school library carry out a new theme. No 
longer is it a chore to find and staple together 
backgrounds from 9" x 12” paper. | use wallpaper! 

Expensive? No. 1 buy discontinued patterns or 
ceiling papers that cost 10c a roll. The reverse side 
is wondertul for drawing tall figures or scenes, The 
paper has such an interesting texture that it takes 
paint very well 

Discarded wallpaper books, too, are a find. With 
a flick of the pages, you come across planes, horses, 
designs, flowers, and colors galore. Investigate and 
you, too, will get many ideas 

A colored snapshot of one of Miss Huck’'s bulle 
tin boards proves how right she is. And while we 
are on the subject of discarded wallpaper books, 
have you used pieces of the samples to line your 
plastic book covers in order to refurbish your dis- 
reputable-looking but popular titles? The results 
are delightful! The Austin Public Library does this 
extensively and their books always look inviting 
no matter how decrepit they are beneath their gay 
exterior 


Favorite Books of } 


High School Students 


A survey to find the favorite books of Kansas 
high school students, conducted by the Secondary 
Schools Projects Committee of the Kansas Associ 
ation of School Librarians, has created a great deal 
of interest locally and may prove interesting to 
other librarians as well, The survey was made by 
contacting members of KASL and asking them to 
secure the titles of favorite books with the aid of 
English teachers. 

The race for top honors in Kansas proved little 
except that Gone with the Wind was the favorite in 
four grades; Hot Rod and Street Rod second in each 
grade except the 12th. In the “also ran’ group 
many interesting factors were apparent: the in- 
fluence of movie versions, the regard for the favorite 
whether it be a current or all-time title, the relative 
absence of nonfiction, although The Power of Posi 
tive Thinking was mentioned occasionally, and 
some biography appeared. The Bible was always 
mentioned, too. Among the highest ranking titles 
are to be found Angel Unaware (Dale Rogers), 
the Black Stallion books, Little Women, Seven- 
teenth Summer, The Robe, and Kon Tiki. 


Librarians are invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and Children's 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


All these findings—and they are interesting 
lead me to ask a question which I fire back at my 
own children when they want to know my favorite 
book, “What do you mean by a favorite book and 
when?’ There are so many shades of meaning to 
this term, so temporary in the bright lexicon of 
youth! 


The Library Services Act and 
School Libraries 


School librarians are urged to explain to educa 
tors—particularly school administrators throughout 
the country—the true functions of the Library Serv 
ices Act. To this end the following statement has 
been prepared by an AASL committee, headed by 
Louise Meredith, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, Tenn 

Because of the recent passage of the Library 
Services Act, the board of directors of the American 
Association of School Librarians feels that at this 
time it is important for school and public libraries 
to review the distinctive functions of school library 
service and public library service and to distinguish 
clearly between them. Therefore, the board .. . 
wishes to confirm the following statement from 
Public Library Service: "Public Library Service to 
schools is not a substitute for a library within the 
school, The public library activities should be 
designated to encourage the growth of school 
libraries.’ 

The board believes that school library sert 
ices planned, financed and administered by the 
Board of Education, ave a necessary part of a good 
education program. The board believes further that 
the development and improvement of such library 
service to provide for children in school the library 
resources that are velated to the curriculum and 
needed for an effective school program are primary 
responsibilities of school administrators and school 
librarians 

There ave many ways in which school librarians 
can be of service in the implementation of the Li- 
brary Services Act: (1) by planning and partici 
pating in the extension and improvement of library 
service in rural aveas through public libraries; (2) 
by recruitment of young people for work in librar 
ies; and (3) by cooperation in the development of 
plans for demonstration under the act. 

The Board takes this opportunity to point out 
that the purpose of the Library Services Act is “to 
promote the further extension by the several states 
of public library services to rand oveas ” It believes 
that if funds provided by this act were used to 
finance a library within a school, such use would 
be contrary to the intent of this legislation, and 
would deter the development of school libraries 
within the schools, 

The board wishes also to enlint the understand 
ing and support of public library personnel for the 
continuing development of school library service 
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Displays for the Month 





Four famous quotations lettered on white card- 
board and illustrated with pictures from the library's 
picture files set the theme for a pegboard display 
headed WATCHWORDS OF LIBERTY at Bremerhaven, 
Germany, Port of Embarkation Headquarters li- 
brary. Red horizontal stripes and—at far left 
white stars on a blue vertical stripe of crepe paper, 
completed the display 





A display at Southwestern State College, Weath- 
erford, Okla., made its point simply by saying 
GET TO THE HEART OF THINGS WITH BOOKS. 
Main ingredient was red construction-paper hearts 
of three graduated sizes. Other materials were red 
and white crepe paper and silver artists’ glitter. 





A Valentine display at Central fpaey oe Univer 


0k jackets 
Smaller 


sity library, Iloilo City, displayed five 
against individual, lace-framed hearts 
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hearts carried the words | Love YOU in half a dozen 
languages, or spelled out the crucial question 
ROSES ARE RED, VIOLETS ARE BLUE WE LIKI 


THESES BOOKS-—-HOW ABOUT YO! 





Pluto, made of brown construction paper, has a 
bright red heart on his collar in this display at 


Esmond Elementary School, Chicago, II. Each book 
jacket of dog stories was placed on a cream-colored 
bone. The letters—yYou'LL JUST LOVE THES! 
BOOKS ABOUT ME—were of dark blue construction 
paper on which were pasted miniature hearts and 


flowers 
| 


A Rutherford, N.J., librarian writes 

When my seventh grade library club girls asked 
to do the Valentine's display, | replied with a 
relieved “Go ahead!" And they did! With our 
upon-a-time-blackboard (now painted cork) hang 
ing in the middle of one wall of our once-upon-a 
time-upstairs corridor (now a library), displays can 
be a problem. Beginning with a large, red, center 
heart inscribed WE LOVE BOOKS, smaller one on 
surrounded it, and the ever-popular “Jane love 
Bob” messages turned into “Jane loves Books. The 
wonderful feature of it all was the 


Inte 


strange an 
instant reaction: “Ob, can | put a heart on with 
my name in it? I like books too!” Obviously space 


would not permit the granting of too many such 
requests. Suddenly, an idea: Why not have them 
use small paper hearts tacked up within the large 
center heart? How fashionable 11 suddenly became 
to enjoy books! The presence of our popular boys 
physical education teachers name brought out many 
of the boys. Needless to say, the variety of book 
featured with the display went rapidl) 
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CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 439) 

The first supplement to that valuable record of 
operatic history, Metropolitan Opera Annals,” cov 
ers the ten-year period from 1947 to 1957. Enthu- 
siastic users of the original volume will be glad 
that the plan and arrangement remain identical 
season-by-season records of performances, perform- 
ers, and excerpts from press reviews. Sixteen hand- 
some photographs of singers and one of Edward 
Johnson and Rudolf Bing add to the appearance of 
the supplement as the index adds to ease of use. 


Hobbies and Crafts 


The popularity of anthologies, together with the 
great outpouring of books on birds, makes The 
Bird Watcher's Anthology™ a natural consequence. 
And it is equally natural that Peterson should do it. 
So we have 85 selections, some of them condensed 
from the originals, from such writers as Burroughs, 
Huxley, Kieran, Peattie, Teale, Beebe, Audubon, 
Sutton, Thoreau, and others, with 100 handsome, 
accompanying drawings by the compiler. These 
have m afranged in seven sections, with such 
designations as “Glamour Birds,’ and “The Full- 
Fledged Watcher.’ The lack of an index and exact 
citation to sources makes it more suitable for night 
reading bird-watchers than for reference use. And 
of course it is intended for general reading rather 
than reference. 

The same is true of The True Book about Moun- 
taineering’ and its companion volumes on stamp 
collecting * and clocks.” All three are interestingly 
written anecdotal introductions to their subjects, and 
are part of the British series, Trwe Books, of which 
more than 40 titles have been issued. They have a 
certain charm and may be of use in a public library, 
though not in the reference collection. 

Camp directors will find Creative Crafis for 
Campers” a ready source of techniques and activi 
ties, with needed equipment, materials, and direc 
tions clearly set out, and accompanied by black-and- 
white illustrations and references to further infor 
mation in books and pamphlets. Included are not 
only sections on basketry, weaving, ceramics, as 
might be expected, but also map aikies, sketching, 
and painting, and how to make bulletin boards and 
signs 

Evidence of the fact that some people are not 
glued to their TV sets is the popularity of the 
how-to-do books, a recent one being Folk Arts and 
Crafts," which draws from many lands, hundreds of 
useful, authentic articles and designs for American 
handicrafters. This attractive, well-illustrated vol- 
ume includes crafts for the home, for personal 
adornment, for camps and playgrounds, for enter- 
tainment, and a particularly appealing chapter on 
folk toys. Many of the illustrations are accomipa- 
nied by instructions; the rest will serve as sugges 
tions for trained handicrafters. A simpler book with 
more explicit instructions is The Golden Book of 
Crafts and Hobbies," which would be more useful 
in a school library, and which in addition to bird 
feeders and tepee tom-tom lamps includes instruc. 
tions on how to destroy insect pests. A strong 
Indian emphasis will add to its appeal to young 
people. 

Two more how-to-do-its are Drawing the Female 
Figure and Pottery Making and Decorating,” both 
profusely illustrated, the first with drawings by the 
author and reproductions of some well-known art- 
ists such as Rembrandt and Picasso, as well as the 
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MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, NLY. 
or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, Californie 


| Please cond me tree Sampler Kit of Mitten's Letters, | 
aise complete date and prices on low budget Dispiay- 
| Sign Master Kit “71,” | 
i wY NAME | 
ADORESS binedépel | 


city F , ZONE... STATE 


maa ea aw a ae ae 
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ONE MAN’S PHILOSOPHY 
by Frederick W. Lewis 


A book of precepts designed for a richer 
and more rewarding life. Highly praised 
by educators, librarians, superintendents 
and teachers. 

145 PAGES BLUE LINEN-BOUND 
4TH Epirtion—$2.00 Postpaiw 
MARGARET WORMSER 
160 Sth Avenue . Mew York 10, N.Y. 


VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 








OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, ete. . . }. Want lists invited, 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


23 Bast 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers to 
school, college and public libraries 
@ specialized service on 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
fet us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 6, Mass. 





Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be availabie 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


106 Filth Ave. New York 3, NW. Y 














SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
iS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Hiets and Cooperation will receive eur continued 
4 ble services, guaranteed by 25 years 





of Experience, 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York ii, WY 








We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our compronensive stock 
of = several hunarea 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


th. 


others through our eM. 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. We 
charge for searching. 





he World's Lending 


"ea  Fanth 8 Street 


New York 3, 
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more flamboyant Boucher. Admonitions to the 
novice cover not only questions of technique but 

"You will help your work by being considerate to 
your model.” The second, by photographs and text 
gives instructions for making teapots, vases, and 
dishes and for their firing, glazing, and decoration 
with a brief history with examples of English pot 
tery. Both are good introductions for the talented 
beginner 

Small public and school libraries will find I//a 
tration Index™ a handy guide to 20 books and 
recent magazines, including American Heritage 
Holiday, Life, Look, National Geographic, Sport 
Iustrated, Theater Arts, and Travel, most of them 
for the period 1951-1956. Omitted are furniture 
nature subjects, portraits, and paintings, and its 
vale is in its emphasis on recent sources, generally 
held, and its effort not to include what might not be 
readily found through a library's picture file. As 
such, it should be a popular timesaver for librarians 
trying to locate oldies a picture of a guided missile 
or General Grant's horse 

Another source of illustrations, more 
but including the actual photographs is 
Arts and Skills,’ a colorful record of our 
times and tastes. The beautiful and th 
stressed and for those libraries which « 
it is a fine volume for artist and 

A fine example of the Arts and Crafts of Japan 
series is Textiles," whose 21 plates in full color 
and 47 plates in gravure and halftone illustrate the 
brief text, abridged from the Japanese. The his 
torical introduction and the inclusion a 
number of beautiful kimono, with their 
text, make it useful to designers 


expensive 
America’ 

hanging 
useful are 
an afford it 


social historian 


large 
<riptive 


Periodicals for the College Library 


The valuable Classified List of Periodicals for 
the College Library,” tamiliarly known + 
librarians as the Lyle and Trumper list, after its 
compilers, is now in the hands of a new compiler 
who has supplied slightly longer and rewritten an 
notations, altered a few classifications, and 
titles under all subjects to which they ar 
priate. Subscription prices have been corrected by 
Faxon to July 1957. The total number of titles has 
increased from 480 to 601, showing slight increases 
in most of the subjects, notably psychology, educa 
tion, and English, though exact comparison by ub 
ject 15 not possible because of some re grouping of 
subjects, €.g. economics and business administration 
It is to be hoped that this excellent guide will con 
tinue to appear at Jeast every ten years 


ollege 


listed 
appro 


Canadian French 


Though we have had the Dictionary 
English for a number of years, there has been no 
dictionary of Canadian French compiled in the same 
way. This is now partially remedied by Le Diction 
naive Général de la Langue Prancaise au Canada, 
an illustrated dictionary which includes not only 
literary and contemporary French, but 4,500 Cana 
dianisms. The latter include words a 
the Indian and English languages, archai 
words still in use in Canada, words with a different 
meaning from that found in France, and those 
coined outright by the people. All these are indi 
cated by a symbol. Examples of use are given 
though sources are not cited as in D.A.E. Until a 
dictionary of Canadian French is compiled on his 
torical principals this will prove a most 
supplement to standard French dictionaries 


imerican 


lapted from 
French 


useful 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





New Indexes 


WO NEW INDEXES began publication last 
month, taking the place of the Industrial Arts 

Index which was published for the last time in 
Dec. 1957. One of the new indexes is the 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX, 
a cumulative subject index to periodicals in the 
helds of aeronautics, automation, chemistry, con 
struction, electricity and electrical communication, 
engineering, geology and metallurgy, industrial 
and mechanical arts, machinery, physics, transpor- 
tation, and related subjects 

In all, 199 periodicals are indexed and the new 
publication is published monthly except August 
It can be obtained on the service basis, A list of the 
periodicals indexed in ASTI will gladly be sent to 
those interested, free of charge 

The other new index is the BUSINESS PERI 
ODICALS INDEX, a cumulative subject index to 
eriodicals in the fields of accounting, advertising 
Panking and finance, general business, insurance 
labor and management, marketing and purchasing 
office management, public administration, taxation 
specific businesses, industries and trades 

Some 120 periodicals are indexed in this one and 
it is published monthly except July. It also is 
obtainable on the service basis and a list of peri 
odicals indexed will gladly be sent free of charge 
to anyone interested 

Both publications are being published by H. W 
Wilson, of course Write to Department LP 
for any further information 


Loss to Library World 


A former editor of the 
Book Review Dicest 
(1919-1934) and Reapers 
Guwe To Periopicat Lit 
ERATURE (1913-1918) 
Marion A(da) Knight died 
suddenly on December 27 
Before coming to The Wil 
son Company, Miss Knight 
des ribed as the 
best classifier in the coun 
try was a classifier and 
annotator at the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh, Penn 
For more detailed informa 
tion, see Who's Whe in 
Library Service and Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Feb. 1955, 
p. 439 


once 


Miss KNIGHT 


Names in the News 

What is the background of Robert F. Goheen 
Princeton University's youthful president who was 
in the news recently because of the university's 
withdrawal of recognition of the Rev. Hugh 
Halton, O.P., Catholic chaplain at Princeton ? 

What sort of a background has Philip Cortney 
newly-clected chairman of the U.S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
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What are the backgrounds of Mary and Lawrence 
K. Frank, leading experts in the field of family 
guidance ’ 

Who is Benjamin M. McKelway, newly elected 
president of the Associated Press... ? What is the 
story behind Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski of Po 
land ? And who is Floyd Zulli, Jr ? 

You'll find the biographical data on each one of 
these personalities—-and many others besides—in 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY for January 1958. Some 
of the others are novelist March Cost; Governor (of 
Mass.) Foster Furcolo; Green H. Hackworth, 
president of the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague; newspaperman Carl T. Rowan; and 
physicist Hermann Statz. 

Each biography is accompanied by a good photo 
graph of the personality, Family backgrouhd is 
given, education, achievements, and current interest 
Although the biographical sketch is informative and 
detailed, it is written in a highly interesting style 
and brings the reader right up-to-the-moment 
Twenty-seven personalities are included in the Jan 
uary issue. And references are given at the end of 
each sketch. A must for anyone who wants to know 
who's who in current events 


Tensions, Drives and Neuroses 


Mental health is the ideal that everyone today is 
striving for in a world filled with tensions, drives, 
neuroses, psychoses, Oedipus complexes, etc, [The 
prevalence of psychosomatic illnesses indicates the 
concern of large numbers of people for both mental 
and physical health.) But to understand what 
mental health is, we must first understand what it is 
not. It is easier to identify and classify the mentally 
ill than those who can be called mentally healthy 

The first volume of the 1958 Reference Shelf 
MENTAL HEALTH, edited by Gladys Engel Lang 
(teacher at Brooklyn College, department of sociol 
ogy) presents pictures of mental health and mental 
illness and assesses current trends in the treatment 
of men‘al disturbance 

The first article by that eminent psychiatrist 
William C. Menninger, tells us that mental health 
depends primarily on how well we control our 
feelings of hate and how well we develop the 
capacity to love. The second article explores the 
borderline between emotional illness and mental 
illness and argues that the term “insanity” is too 
broad to be meaningful. The facts and hgures in 
the third article supply, according to the National 
Association for Mental Health, “information on 
‘what the situation is’ today.” An article by Nathan 
Glazer reports on an important study of the fre 
quency of insanity in the U.S. from 1840 to the 
present, which shakes the commonly held view that 
mental illness is on the rise in our modern mass 
society 

The first article of section Il, by Amram Schein 
feld, points out that in most cases, it takes both an 
inborn tendency and jarring outside influences to 
bring on mental disease. Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeth's Hospital in the 
nation’s capital, tells us in a magazine interview 
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that the roots of mental illness are formed very soon 
after birth, particularly in the early relationship 
between mother and child. In a succeeding article, 
Bruno Bettelheim, the noted psychologist, cautions 
that those who lay the blame for mental iliness on 
child-rearing practices may go too far; the “best” 
child-rearing techniques cannot fully compensate 
for later, unfortunate experiences in the larger 
society 

Albert Maisel, active in the mental health field, 
asks, in another article, whether mental health is, 
inde¢d, mental. In the final part of section II, Dr 
Geotge Stevenson indicates the effect on mental 
health of the ‘age of anxiety” in which we live and 
reasons that disturbing fears are best counteracted 
by responsible activity 

Section III takes us “Inside the Mental Hospital.” 
The institutionalization of the mentally ill is a 
many-sided and complex problem. The six articles 
in this section touch upon its most significant aspects 
with material by Dr, Winifred Overholser (an in 
terview in Q. and A. form); John A, Clausen and 
Marian R, Yarrow, social scientists (Paths to the 
Mental Hospital’); Kathleen Doyle (“Forms of 
Treatment’ and “The Patient's Discharge’ from her 
pamphlet, “When Mental Iliness Strikes Your Fam- 
ily’); and Edith M. Stern's “Judging the Effective- 
ness of the Hospital,” 

Problems and Recommendations’ are taken 
from “The Turning Key,” a pamphlet by Bert 
Kruger Smith, staff member of the Hogg Founda- 
tion for Mental Hygiene 

rhe common belief that “once a mental patient, 
always a mental patient’ has been proved false. Dr 
Howard A. Rusk, medical editor of the New York 
Times, reports on the first nation-wide reduction in 
the number of resident patients in state mental 
hospitals. His is the lead article in section IV 
Other articles in this section are by Gilbert Cant, 
psychiatrist Don D. Jackson, and Mike Gorman of 
the Na‘ional Committee Against Mental Illness 

Section V is devoted to “Problems and Progress’ 
with articles by Oren Root, president of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health; Julian L 
Woodward, sociologist and public opinion expert 
Marya Mannes, commentator on social issues and 
drama critic; and Katherine Glover, a nationally 
known writer on social and health problems, The 
section, and the volume, concludes with ‘Mental 
Health and World Citizenship” from a statement 
prepared for the International Congress on Mental 
Health in London 

Because of its timeliness, we believe that Mrs 
Lang's book on the important and urgent topic of 
MENTAL HEALTH will be as popular as the 
previous Reference Shelf volume on Juvenile De- 
linquency 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors have included 


Takeo Urata, assistant professor of librarianship 
and acting medical librarian, and Yoshio Tsuge, 
assistant professor of architecture and chief of the 
building and maintenance section, both of the 
University of Tokyo, Japan 

Mortimer Davenport, librarian, and Peter Pindar 
Stearns, assistant librarian, Mannes College of 
Music, New York City 

Marian FE. Lucius, executive secretary, Special 
Libraries Association 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood, former editor of READ- 
ERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
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Eric Boehm, publisher, Historical Abstract 

Richard Waddle, Marietta 
College, Ohio, and Mrs Marictta 
Public Library. 

Brother Adrian Norbert, librarian 
Michael's High School Library, the Bronx 


reference librarian 


Waddle, of the 


Moun > 
NLY 


Length of Service Awards 


At a special ceremony in the President's office in 
December savings bonds were presented to tw 
employees who have been with the Company more 
than twenty-five years: Sadie Brachfeld, assistant to 
the head of the production department; Charlotte 
Trilling, formerly managing editor of INDUS 
TRIAL ARTS INDEX, now managing editor of 
APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
INDEX 


Staft 


Jeanne C, Des Marais, indexer on ART INDEX 
has been elected to her second consecutive term as 
secretary-treasurer of the Museum Division of Spe 
cial Libraries Association. In addition, Miss Des 
Marais, is serving her fourth consecutive term on 
the membership committee of the New York Li 
brary Club. She is also on the membership com 
mittee of the New York Regional Catalog Grou; 
this year 

During January, WILSON LIBRARY 
LETIN Editor Marie D. Loizeaux was . 
for three workshops on public relations and pub 
licity planned by the Connecticut Bureau of Library 
Services and held at the Bristol Public Library, the 
Library Service Center in Middletown, and the 
Douglas Library in Hebron 


BUI 


mnsultant 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
Mentioned in the Lighthouse 


APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
Published monthly except August. On 
the Service Basis 

Published 


Service 


Business Periopicats INDEX 
monthly except July. On the 
Basis. 

CURRENT BioGrAPHY. Monthly issues, $4 a 
year (U.S. and Canada); foreign $6 
Yearbooks, $6 each; foreign, $8 

MENTAL HEALTH. Gladys Engel Lang, ed 
First title in 1958 Reference Shelf Series 
(volume 30). $2 











Essay and General Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by the H.W 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by seu 
titles each month 


Beer, Max 
Social Struggles. 2v 
$12.50 

Buser, MARTIN. Pointing the Way. Tt 

German and ed. by Maurice Friedman 
1957 $4.50 


General History Of Socialism and 
Russell & Russell 1957 


from the 
Harper 
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Personal Problems and Psycho 
logical Frontiers. Sheridan House 1957 $4 
Guerarp, ALpertT. Fossils Stan 
ford Univ. Press 1957 $5 

Harvarp Universtry. Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection, Washington, D.C 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers; no.11, Ed. by the 
Committee on Publications. Harvard Univ 
Press 1957 $7.50 

Henn, T. R. Harvest of Tragedy. Methuen 1956 

Ke_sen, Hans, What Is Justice? Univ. of Calif 
Press 1957 $7.50 

Kitro, H. D. F. Form and Meaning in Drama 
Barnes & Noble 1957 $6 

LOWENTHAL, Leo. Literature and the Image of 
Man. Beacon Press 1957 $4.95 

Myers, B. S 
$9.50 

Myers, H. A. Tragedy: a Vieu 
Univ. Press 1956 $3.50 

L’orit (periodical) Aspects of Modern Art. Ed 
by Georges and Rosamond Bernier. Reynal 1957 
$9.75 (Selective Eye III) 

VAN THAL, H. M. ed. Fanfare for Ernest Newman 
Associated Booksellers 1956 $5 

Witson, Coun, Religion and the Rebel 
ton 1957 $4 

Yearbook of Education, 1957 


FAIRCHILD, J. E. ed 


and Presences 


Art and Civilization. McGraw 1957 


of Life. Cornell 


Hough 
1957 Evans 
ss8 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 441) 

which is an integral part of school administration 
and instruction. Public library personnel can pro- 
vide such support through interpretation to the lay 
public of this statement and the statements herein 
quoted from Public Library Service 

Mary V. Gaver, president of the American Asso 
ciation of School Librarians, says, "The act provides 
federal aid for public library services in rural areas 
and represents a major step in education develop 
ment for such areas. lt is important, however, that 
administrators be guided in distinguishing between 
the functions of school and public library service 
Librarians are urged to duplicate the above state 
ment jor distribution.” 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 440) 


the book orders through the purchasing department 
only meant a great deal of paper work for that office 
with no accomplishments. The result was the 
sixfold order form 

Books are kept by the 
expenditures as follows 
leaf sheet shows 


Total amount budgeted at top of page 


county library on book 


One three-column loose 


First column 
Second column 


individual payments 
cumulated total expended 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN, Friendly Western 
Nebraska community of 17,000. Library 
degree and some experience required. Staff of 
6. Book collection, 35,000. Social Security ; 
weeks vacation. Sick leave. Salary $4800-5100 
Challenging position for right person. Inquire 
Miss Nell Hartman, President, Board of 
Trustees, North Platte Public Library, Neb 


SC hool 





Two positions, ASSISTANT CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIAN and BOOKMOBILE LI. 
BRARIAN for West Virginia's largest pub 
lic library Positions open now Salary 
$4009-$4450. Chief assistants of Department 
L.S. Degree required. Annual 
ments, social security, retirement, sick leave 
vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. Write 
Director, Kanawha County Public Library 
Charleston, West Virginia 


salary inere 





INTERESTING REFERENCE 
make 40 hours a week go fast in Los Angeles 
Public Library's Business and 
Room, Considerate patrons, cooperative staff 
understanding supervisors, make 

conditions ideal, salary $4500-$5568 
science degree required, Business, economic 
knowledge helpful, but not essential. POS! 
TIONS NOW AVAILABLE W rit 
Personnel Officer, Los Angeles Public Li 
brary, 630 W Sth St., Los Angeles 17, Calif 


questions 
Economic 


working 
librar y 





“CATALOGER for Wilmette and Winnetka 
Illinois, suburbs of Chicago on Lake Michigan 
2 miles apart. Divide time, 2 days at Winnetka 
3 days at Wilmette. L.S. degree and consider 
able experience necessary. Possibility of devel 
oping cataloging with 
other adjacent suburbs. Five day week, mont! 
two weeks sick leave, 
Social Security. Salary 
Sue Osmotherly, librarian 
Library, Winnetka, Illinois.’ 


cooperative these two 
municipal 
$5,000 
Win 


vacation, 

retirement, 
Apply: Miss 
netka Publi 





Third column—cumulated total of balance un 


expended 


Same type sheet, ruled to give an extra column 


Total amount budgeted at top of page 


First column—order number, dealer, amount en 


cumbered 
cumulated total of 


Second olumn 


brances 


em ult 


Third column orrected encumbrances (adjus 
ments) 
ted totals 


Fourth column—<«umulated corre 


Again we must call attention to Mr. Wemmer 
warning-—a form must meet a specific purpose. We 
are in favor of pull-apart forms in as many folds as 
needed, so that time may be saved in typing order 
filing, etc., but only as needed 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN. Position available 
January Ist, 1958. Salary up to $5500 de- 
pending upon qualifications and experience, 
Month vacation and usual benefits. Library 
serves 50,000 people. Also extension Librar- 
ian, will pay $4,000 to library school gradu- 
ate. Bookmobile, three branches, excellent 
basic experience for the right person, Situ- 
ated in beautiful Hocking Valley, South- 
eastern Ohio. Write: President, Library 
Board, Athens County Library; Nelsonville, 
Ohio 





FIRST ASSISTANT IN REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT, with special collections in 
business and technology, fine and applied 
arts. Busy suburban library. Attractive, new 
building, well equipped, air conditioned. 
Five-day week, twenty-six day vacation. 
Ohio State retirement plan. Salary: $4120- 
$5320, dependent on experience. Challenging 
position for alert person. Apply to: Mrs. 
Mary B. Bloom, Librarian. Lakewood Pub- 
lic Library, Lakewood, Ohio 





SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY, located in a 
suburb of Chicago, needs an experienced ad- 
ministrative Head Librarian. Library degree 
desired. Salary excellent, sick leave, vaca- 
tion, retirement plan. Good opportunity to 
develop professionally. Apply Mrs, Charlotte 
Blue, President Board of Library Directors, 
2215 N. 78th Ave., Elmwood Park 35, Ill 





CHILDREN’S AND SCHOOL LIBRAR.- 
IANS for expanding program. Require B.A. 
and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in elementar 
education for school position. Beginning sal- 
ary $4,100-$5,000, Excellent pension plan for 
both Public Library and school positions. 
Reply—Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 





JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in 


pleasant suburb 35 min. from New York 
City. Salary $4350-4850 plus merit. 5 day, 
35hr. week, social security and other bene- 
fits. Sth yr. L.S. degree required. Excellent 
opportunity for varied experience. Public 
Library, White Plains, New York 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: To direct 
juvenile service in public library. Will have 
full time assistant and four student assist- 
ants. Require L.S. degree and 2 years ex- 
perience, 4 weeks vacation; cumulative sick 
leave, State Retirement and Social Security. 
Salary open. Apply: Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland 





Cataloger-Reference 
community of 
graduate. 
working 


POSITION OPEN 
Librarian for Long 

25,000. Must be library 
Attractive new building, 
conditions, Civil Service, retirement system, 
one month vacation. Apply Franklin Square 
Public Library, Franklin Square, New York. 


Island 
school 


pleasant 
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